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Sudan Grass for Hay 


sudan grass make a_ profitable hay 

row? Does it grow well in 
this vicinity? What preparation does the 
seed bed need? I have both wet and dry 
land.—{H. G. Stephenson, Sullivan county, 


Will 


crop for me to 


Sudan grass needs a more or less 
compact seed bed. It does well on 
most any soil. It has been success- 
fully grown on very dry ground which 
makes it a particularly valuable an- 
nual utility crop. The rate of seed- 
ing averages about 20 pounds per 
acre. 

Sudan grass when cut as hay cures 
very readily and in bright weather 
can be cut in the morning, raked up 
in the afternoon, bunched for curing 
and hauled in the next day. The 
leaves are well retained and if hand- 
led properly will make a bright, leafy 
sweet hay of very fine clover. 

As a hay crop for the New York 
market, it is doubtful if this crop can 
compare or compete with timothy or 
timothy and clover. 

Several growers in Sullivan county 
find sudan grass a very valuable 
green crop to give their dairy herd. 
Irvine Sanford of Hill Crest farm 
writes that he _ started feeding 
sudan grass cut green in the latter 
part of July. A patch of 1% acres 
supplied their 10 head of milking 
cows all season until the crop froze. 
In addition to this they cured about 
one ton of hay. This crop was 
grown on dry, red slate soil. 

In cutting sudan grass for hay it 
should be cut just previous to matur- 
ing. If allowed to stand too long 
the crop has a tendency to become 
rather coarse. 





Treating Oats for Smut 

Will you kindly let me know how to treat 
oats with formaldehyde?—[F. V. Jelinck, 
Hunderton county, N. J. 

Formaldehyde testing 37 to 40% 
pure ig used in treating oats for 
same. One pound of formaldehyde 
is diluted in 40 gallons of water. The 
oats are piled on a clean board floor. 
The solution of formaldehyde is 
sprinkled on the pile with an ordi- 
nary garden watering can. The pile 
is gradually turned back and forth 
until the entire pile of seed is mois- 
tened. When this has been accom- 
plished the oats are piled and cov- 
ered with clean bags, old blankets 
or canvas and allowed to stand sev- 
eral hours. 

Drilling may be more easily accom- 
plished if the seed is allowed to dry. 
Under no consideration should the 
seed be returned to a bin or a con- 
tainer which may contain and there- 
by infect the seed with smuts spores. 


Seeding White Sweet Clover 


I have four acres of rich loamy ground 
that I planted to corn last year. I am going 
to apply a ton of ground limestone to the 
acre on this piece this spring. Would it be 
all right to sow tbkis field to peas, cut them 
about July 1 and then harrow and sow 
white sweet clover seed? Would that be 


early enough to sow the seed and how big 
would it get by fall? Can you tell me how 
long this sweet clover will last if it is cut 
often enough so it does not go to _ seed? 
This land grows fine red clover and _ tim- 
othy. Would you advise me to seed it to 
sweet clover or red clover?—[Albert L. Ul- 
rich, Oneida county, N. Y. 

If peas are to be harvested around 


the first of July, it will be too late 
to sow biennial white sweet clover. 
In case a seeding of white sweet- 
clover is especially desired, it should 
be sown either in the late fall or 
early spring. As the name indicates, 
it is a two-season crop. When sown 
in the winter or spring, it will usually 
grow from two to four feet high in 
the first year, and may blossom late 
in the fall. 

In the second year growth starts 
very early and should be fit for the 
first crop in July. The second crop 
in the second year will grow in about 
40 days maturing seed if allowed to 
stand. The most satisfactory meth- 
od of seeding white sweet clover is 
to sow about 20 pounds of seed per 
acre on fall sown wheat or rye at any 
time from January to March. Sow- 
ing with the spring grain such as 
barley or oats is less satisfactory as 
the seed bed is too loose. If this 
method is to be followed out at least 
26 pounds of seed should be used per 
acre and should be sown after the 
grain, covered by a light harrowing 
and rolled very heavily. This vari- 
ety of clover needs a very compact 
seed bed. 

Good yields of sweet clover run 


from one to two tons per acre at 
each cutting. In this specific case 
it seems that for a hay crop, oats and 
peas would be more _ satisfactory. 
Seed the pea ground to grain and 
sweet clover late this fall. After re- 
moving the early grain crop, the 
sweet clover will come through for 
one cutting, giving a double cutting 
of sweet clover the year following 
that. 

For a legume hay this year it 
would be an interesting experiment 
to try a small patch of hubam. This 
is an annual, producing seed the 
same year it is seeded. However, 
this crop is only in its experimental 
stages and is not generally recom- 
mended for a place in the regular 
rotation. Sweet clover has _ been 
generally outyielding red clover. 


Farm Help Supply Normal 

The farm labor situation is better 
from both the standpoint of farmers 
and helpers, according to a survey 
just completed by the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture. The supply is 
increasing and on April 1 the ratio of 
supply to demand was 11.4%. In 
April a year ago this ratio was 108.- 
8% and in the previous year 68.8% 
Figures further show that farm help- 
ers have offered their services to a 
greater degree than a year ago and to 
a greater extent than farmers have 
been willing or economically able to 
employ at current wage rates. 

For the most part, however, there 
is considerable harmony between 
farm employers and helpers, and little 
friction is reported from any eastern 
territory. The supply of farm labor 
is substantially in the same propor- 
tions as previous to the war, whereas 
a@ year ago, it was only three-fourths 

y of a normal supply. On the other 
hand farmers have increased their de- 
mand for labor from 87%% of a 
normal demand a year ago to 89.3% 
this month. No doubt the lower rate 
of farm wages is responsible for this 
improved demand for farm help. 


Insects Affecting Celery 
ELMER WHITTAKER 

Celery is oftem attacked and quite 
seriously injured by a maggot that de- 
velops from the egg of the carrot rust 
fly, a small, dark green insect with 
yellowish head and red eyes. This fly 
deposits eggs in the soil at the base of 
the plant and on the stalks of the cel- 
ery, near the surface of the ground. 
Maggots hatch from these eggs, feed- 
ing on the celery stalks as well as the 
roots, often dwarfing the plants and 
in nearly all cases, spoiling the celery 
for table uses. There are two broods 
of this insect each season. The first 
usually appears in May and the second 
in August. 

There are no methods of control 
known that will. positively and effect- 
ively control this insect. Some of the 
flies may be killed by spraying the 
ground where the celery is to be set 
out, with a 10% kerosine emulsion. 
Frequent cultivation of the soil, keep- 
ing down weed growth, and setting 
the celery as late as possible may also 
be found desirable means of control or 
prevention of ravages. Some growers 
have found sand and tar scattered 
between the rows to be an effective 
method to keep the flies away. 


Treatment for Scab Pays 


John 8S. Ryder of Suffolk county, 
N. Y., conducted a series of tests last 
year, on corrosive sublimate treat- 
ment for the control of scab and 
rhizoctonia, using seed from eight 
different sources. The average in- 
crease that these various tests showed 
was 42 bushels per acre. It does not 
take a trained mathematician to fig- 
ure out whether it pays or not to 
treat seed, especially with potatoes at 
$1 a bushel. 

Henry Shafer of Livingston county, 
N. Y., planted one acre of treated seed 
beside an acre of untreated. A differ- 
ence of 54 bushels in favor of the 
treated seed has convinced growers in 
Mr. Shafer’s township that the job 
pays. Mr. Shafer conducted this ex- 
periment in cooperation with the Liv- 
ingston county farm bureau. He said 
that with a membership fee of $3 the 
increase on this one acre paid his 
membership for 18 years. The man 
who says he never got anything out of 
the farm bureau is one who has not 
tried. 
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Controlling Cabbage Root Maggots 


Two Successful Ways Described By H. J. Evans of Long Island 


Early cabbage growers in particular suf- 
fer considerable loss each year from damage 
done by cabbage maggots. Several fields of 
cabbage on Long Island were plowed under 
last spring, the farmers thus losing the labor 
of growing plants in cold frames, tilling the 
land, setting, and cultivating once or twice, 
because of damage done by maggots after 
plants were set. Many other fields of cab- 
bage were three-fourths lost and all because 
the ravages of the cab- 


10 gallons of water and pouring the solution 
around the plants so that it ran down into 
the soil at the foot of the plant. Bauer 
brothers of Nassau county, N. Y., were able 
to save 98 plants out of 100, where only 31 
out of 100 were left on the untreated part of 
the field. 

J. & H. Hoefner, also of Nassau counfy, 
saved 95% of a field treated with the above 
solution. They lost all but 26 out of 100 


and perhaps the maggots were inside the 
stalks and the solution did not reach them. 
Anyway, it seems necessary to get the first 
application on during the first week in May. 


Method of Application 


A simple contrivance for applying corro- 
sive sublimate consists in ordinary garden 
watering can. The spray nozzle is removed 
and th: end of the spout which is fitted and 
with a tight cork. 
Through the center of 





bage maggots could not 
be checked. Growers of 
late cabbage have most 
of their loss in seed bed, 
i. €., Many young plants 
are ruined before being 
transplanted. If only 
the sound plants are set, 
the injury from maggots 
in late set cabbage, is 
small. The problem is to 
keep the seed bed free 
from maggots. 


Screening Keeps Out Flies 


Farmers of central 
New York screen their 
seed beds with good re- 
sults. This year those 
parts of the bed not 
screened were too mag- 
goty to be set out. The 
plants used were from 
the screened beds which 
were not maggoty. 

Screening « bed is not 
very difficult. Board 
sides about foot deep are 
built up and a coarse 
cheesecloth stretched 
across. This keeps out 
the flies that lay eggs 
which hatch into mag- 
gots. The maggots do the damage to the roots 
and they then pupate and become flies again. 

Screening seems practical for farmers 
who set plants after June 10. The flies 
usually begin coming around May 1 and lay 
eggs for two or three weeks. If the screens 
are removed about a week or 10. days’ before 
the plants are set, the plants harden off and 
get stocky. As a rule, there is not much 
danger of maggots after May 25. 


Locating the Seed Bed 





left. 


Whether the practice of screening the seed’ 


is to be followed or not, care should be 
te in its location. When a bed has 
been located on an old site or on ground 
previously used for cabbage, we invariably 
find a heavier percentage of infection. This 
precaution should be particularly borne in 
mind by growers who plan to use their plants 
in the latter part of May, due to the fact 
that the flies emerge somewhat earlier and 
lay their eggs at the base of the young plant. 
These may be carried on the roots, to the 
field, causing immediate damage. If it is 
impossible or impractical to change the loca- 
tion of the seed bed, the site should be fall 
worked in order to give the action of freez- 
ing and thawing an opportunity to destroy 
the insects wintering over. Owing to these 
factors necessitating attention In the seed 
bed, cabbage growers have sought remedies. 
This last year several farmers tried the 
corrosive sublimate treatment to control 
maggots, using one ounce of the powder to 


‘ 





Hoefner brothers in the treated part of their field. 
Treated section yielded 95% while the untreated yielded only 26%. 


Big Loss Due to Cabbage Root Maggots 





plants on the untreated section and plowed 
these under. Both these men treated early 
cabbage. 

One important element in the corrosive 
sublimate treatment is the time of applica- 
tion. The two demonstrations noted above 
were treated May 8 ‘for the first time and 
once a week thereafter until four treatments 
were applied. Trials where the solution was 
used after May 15 gave very r results. 

Where the cabbage seed bed is unscreened, 
the difficulty with cabbage root maggots may 
be almost entirely controlled by making the 
same corrosive sublimate application as used 
in the field control. 


Treating the Seed Bed 


The solution is applied to the seed row 
after the plants are 2% or 3 inches high, or 
depending on the season, making the first 
application the first week in May. Care 
should be exercised in applying the solution 
to the young plants that skips are not made. 
It is well to apply the solution to both sides 
of the row in order that a scattering of 
plants may be thoroughly treated. The repe- 
tion of this treatment should follow at the 
intervals of one week, in order that subse- 
quent attacks of the pest may be controlled. 
The insect winters over in the soil, and the 
emergence of the fly or maggot occurs over 
a rather lengthy period. 

Seed bed control was not so good because 
first applications were delayed until about 
May 15. The flie$thad laid eges before this 


Untreated plants are on the 


this cork a hole is bored, 
about 14 inch in diame- 
ter. This enables the 
direction of a _ small 
stream directly at the 
base of the plant 

* where the insects are lo- 
cated. Some growers 
have contrived a conven- 
ient arrangement where- 
by an old knapsack 
sprayer is used most ef- 
ficiently. Instead of us- 
ing the pressure system, 
an outlet is made in the 
base of the tank with a 
short rubber hose at- 
tached. An ordinary % 
inch spray pipe is fitted 
to the end of the rubber 
hose for direct applica- 
tion of the plants. The 
flow is checked by pinch- 
ing the rubber hose. This 
contrivance eliminates 
the constant bending 
over. 


Time Required in Treating 


The objection has 
been raised that it takes 
e so much time to treat a 
field or seed bed. If it pays to do a job well, 
it is necessary to do something to control the 
maggot. It has been shown that a barrel of 
the solution will treat a larger seed bed than 
most farmers have. A man can put this 
barrel of solution on in less than an hour. 
This would mean about four hours 
or a half day’s work for four treatments, a 
negligible item for a good bed of cabbage. 
The cost of the corrosive sublimate for four 
barrels of solution would be about $2.50 and 
this is not prohibitive. Even if maggots did 
not appear, it is cheap insurance. 

When it comes to treating early cabbage 
in the field, it requires more time, but two 
men should treat four or five acres in a half 
day, provided the solution were made up. It 
would take about six barrels to treat an 
acre. The most important points are: 

1. That the first application should be 
made during the first week in May when the 
insects emerge and begin laying their eggs. 

2. That one application is not sufficient. 
Four applications are not too much, at seven 
days intervals. 

3. That the solution should be made up ac- 
cording to directions. 

4. That the solution is extremely poison- 
ous. It should not be allowed to stand where 
children, poultry or stock may have an op- 
portunity to get at it. 

5. That there is no use in “locking the door 
after the horse is stolen.” When the injury 
has been done, no amount of treatment will 
bring the plants back to their former vigor, 
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Their Own Salesmen 

Paralyzing conditions in the wool market 
last year did more to put the wool growers 
on a forward business basis than any one 
stimulus the sheep industry has ever had. 
Figures on the co-operative wool pools for 
last year show that several new states were 
added to the list of those which are organized 
for the sale of the farmers’ wool. In fact, 
18 states are now pooling the clip and more 
are in process of organization. So effective 
was this co-operative effort last year that 40 
million pounds or nearly a ninth of all the 
wool produced on American farms was mar- 
keted through the growers’ own organiza- 
tions, 

The managers of these wool pools showed 
a resourcefulness in making the best of a 
stagnant market that is decidedly to their 
credit. In Pennsylvania, for instance, the 
pool made up 30,000 pounds of its pooled 
wool into bed blankets, motor robes and horse 
blankets. New York state, which has been 
pooling its wool over a longer period, had a 
much bigger turnover, and made up various 
woolen materials, including suitings. One of 
the middle western states went in the manu- 
facturers’ business in a large way, and even 
employed tailors to manufacture suits for its 
members on order. With old stocks of wool 
well out of the way this spring, and with 
the same heads back of the various state 
pools, the outlook is much brighter this year 
for the wool producer. 





The Hubam Controversy 

Perhaps no crop in recent years has gained 
as much publicity for itself as hubam clover, 
and rarely is there a new crop of obvious 
merit about which has arisen so much con- 
troversy. Of the merits of hubam under 
certain conditions there is no doubt, but 
why is it that our Iowa friends will praise it 
wholeheartedly, while the crop experts in 
Ohio, for instance, under similar circum- 
stances, advise it only for very special farm 
conditions? And other states differ as widely 
in the opinion of their experts, who have ex- 
perimented apparently along parallel lines. 
We expect the investigators at our experi- 
ment stations and colleges to be conservative 
in their recommendation of any crops, but 
with hubam many have departed from the 
conservative course, and quite naturally they 
do not all agree. Several stations, however, 


are true to form and admit the worth of 
hubam but decline definite opinion until a 
later time. This same comment holds good 
for thousands of farmers all over the coun- 
try, who have had experiences with the crop 
which scale from failure to great success. 

Is there anything mystifying in the behav- 
ior of hubam? That some farmers look upon 
hubam as a crop-saver for their farms, and 
that others will not have it on their farms if 
they can get sweet clover, is perplexing to 
say the least. It may be that hubam has 
been overstimulated by publicity, and pro- 
moted too enthusiastically before its worth 
has been proved. Hubam came into the 
lime-light in one season, as it were, and with 
all the attributed merits which are possessed 
by the whole clover group. 

In the last five years, it has been trying 
to prove those merits, and under certain con- 
ditions it has come close to doing so. Hubam 
is a great crop, and when the test of time 
has put it in the proper place among the 
clovers, it will without question show that it 
has great worth. The price of hubam seed 
until this year has been almost prohibitive 
for extensive work on the farm, but now that 
plenty of seed is available for farm planting 
at a more reasonable price, the coming sea- 
son’s experience may do much to clear up the 
widely diversified opinion which the station 
men and farmers now hold. 





Drops in the Buc«et 

It’s the little drops that fill the bucket. 
American Agriculturist has frequently called 
attention to such little drops as Chinese eggs, 
South American peaches and pears, Egyptian 
onions, Danish potatoes, Australian butter 
and more recently “rice” milk, all of which 
are disturbing factors in the business of plac- 
ing American farm products upon our mar- 
kets without unfair competition from foreign 
labor or inferior products. All of these are 
mere drops in the bucket compared to the 
total trade on the market. There was a time 
not long ago when “filled” milk was only a 
drop in the bucket, but drop by drop that 
competition grew until all the dairy interests 
of the country are fighting tooth and nail to 
kill the unhealthy dairy product substitutes 
which are undermining the dairy business. 

The latest drop in the bucket is honey 
which contains two-thirds corn syrup. This 
product is going into the trade as a honey 
substitute, and may very properly be termed 
“filled” honey. The wide-awake bee keepers 
in New York are already taking this prob- 
lem in hand, and with the bee interests of 
the Empire state fairly well organized, the 
pressure of their organization should bring 
results. These little drops in themselves are 
not large, but the bucket will hold only so 
much, and the drops of unfair competition 
and inferior goods take the place which 
should be occupied by bonafide American 
farm products. There appears to be always 
one more in line. It is like the ancient tale 
that runs: “And along came another locust 
and took another grain of corn.” 





Distributing Farm Films 

The educational films which are being 
made by the United States department of 
agriculture should be as easily available to 
eastern granges, farm bureaus or other as- 
sociations as to similar organizations in the 
West, but from all reports such is not the 
case. The department has now gathered 
close to 160 agricultural “movies,” with a 
total of about 600 reels, and these are public 
property for use at any source where the 
message of better farming may be most use- 
ful. It has been the experience of many of 
our eastern farmers that it is a hard task to 
get the booking of these films, and yet our 
friends in the West have little difficulty in 
securing the loan of these films from the de- 
partment, and at times when they can be 
used to best advantage. 

Perhaps there is no intention of those who 
have charge of the distribution of these films 
to give preference to one section of the coun- 
try, but this is the way it is working out. 
Very few of our eastern farmers even know 
of the great number of these films, or the 


wide range of the subjects they cover. The 
nature of the films is in no way sectional, 
and it is not intended that the distribution 
should be so. Some of the films relate to hog 
cholera control, and as such are distinctly 
valuable to the centers of hog population, 
and, of course, are of technical value only to 
hog men. 

Many of them are of a general nature, the 
story of milk production, the story of orchard 
development and the story of poultry work. 
These are splendid as entertainment of farm- 
ers, but their great message is for city and 
town people, that the knowledge of the farm- 
ers’ problem may justify the farmers’ cost 
of production in their minds. The biggest 
consuming centers are in the East, and these 
films should be more generally shown in the 
eastern territory. If this difficulty in'secur- 
ing the department films for the East con- 
tinues, it will become the duty of farmers to 
take up the matter through their Congress- 
men for an investigation of the distributing 
policy. Perhaps a little “blocing” of our 
eastern representatives will be to the point. 





Profitable, but Neglected 


A new type of beekeeping must be adopted 
if honey is to take its deserved place among 
the cash crops on the farm. Few farm en- 
terprises offer as much revenue with little 
labor, as a properly conducted apiary, and 
yet the fundamentals in honey production are 
treated quite lightly. The bees work inces- 
santly from spring to fall necessitating only 
periodical care, closing the season with hives 
filled with a product that is ready for imme- 
diate marketing and consumption. Its great 
value as a food is without question. It is a 
cash crop in every sense of the word. That 
honey finds ready market is evidenced by the 
fact that large producers report last year’s 
honey crop practically exhausted, and the 
trade is scurrying around to meet its de- 
mands. 

The greatest drawback to economical pro- 
duction of honey in the general farm apiary 
lies in lack of knowledge of the very funda- 
mentals. It is unfortunately true that 
practically all conditions found in the aver- 
age aplary are more or less indications of bad 
management. The successful commercial 
beekeepers would find it impossible to oper- 
ate unless they used improved methods. The 
value of better stock of better breeds is only 
one of the main principles in successful bee- 
keeping. Disease control is a factor that 
will eliminate the heavy tolls taken by foul- 
brood. Swarm control is a phase in beekeep- 
ing that is little understood. Better winter- 
ing and better spring management are of 
equal importance in the successful apiary. If 
an enterprise is worth undertaking, it is 
worthy of careful study and management, 
and this is as true of bees as of dairy cows, 
apples and potatoes. When scientific man- 
agement is put in operation in the apiary, the 
bees unhesitatingly turn out a highly profit- 
able product which readily brings a good 
price on the market. Give them a real chance. 





PINCHING THE FARMER—A press report 
tells how a number of representatives of 
New England manufacturers appeared be- 
fore the ways and means committee of Con- 
gress and asked for a protective tariff on 
agement is put in operation in the apiary, the 
boots, shoes and leather. In almost the same 
breath these same manufacturers made an 
additional request that foreign hides be ad- 
mitted free. Evidently these manufacturers 
considered their scheme very clever. It would 
certainly be a very clever scheme to get the 
best of American farmers on both ends of the 
line. In spite of this infamous assault against 
the interest of farmers and the American 
people, big city dailies continued to criticise 
the agricultural bloc and its members. 





Will you please send the enclosed (petition 
urging passage of the Voigt bill) where it 
will do the most good. We don’t want any 
substitute butter or milk. We are farmers 
and want our city sisters to have pure milk 
to feed their babies—[Mrs. K. M. Stewart, 
New York. 
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Readers’ Questions on Many Topics 
Talking Over Current Farm Problems Which Effect all in the Farm Business 


Gassing Peach Borers 


I have been interested in this newer method of controlling 
se borers, through the use of this paradichlorobenzene gas. 
lease tell me how it works out, and is it really looked upon with 
favor by the farm men who know?—[C. T. Jenkins, New Jersey. 


EDIOUS hand methods of cutting out 

borers or “wiring them” have been 

possibly the most serious handicaps for 
the peach growers to meet. To overcome 
this difficulty, the New Jersey station has 
been conducting experimental trials on the 
orchards in its state with paradicholoroben- 
zene. These trials have been so satisfactory 
that the value of the method has been quite 
successfully established. ‘There are several 
details as yet, however, that necessitate fur- 
ther experimenting. 

Paradichlorobenzene, as used against peach 
borers, throws off a gas which is fatal to the 
larve working in the cambium layer at the 
base of the tree. Trials thus far indicate 
that this chemical is only recommendable on 
trees six years of age or older. In 
the trials completed, practically 
100% control was obtained. Even 
on three to five year trees the con- 


recommends that the nitrogen should come 
from ammonium sulphate and nitrate of 
soda, and that sufficient animal-tankage, dry- 
ground fish scraps, and seamed bone meal be 
used to give it a good mechanical condition. 
Professor Worthen advocates a 5-10-5 in 
place of the 4-8-4 as these formule are iden- 
tical, only the former is 25% stronger. In 
the same way 3-12-3 is preferable to a 2-8-2, 





Fighting Common Potato Troubles 


Is dry material all right for controlling pests of potatoes and 
how does it compare with ordinary peste spraying? I am un- 
decided which to use.—[B. McDowell, Mercer county, Pa, 


USTING potatoes has given as good 
results in controlling potato insects 
and diseases as liquid spraying, in 
very many of the tests conducted by potato 
men in the last three years. Many of the 
growers who have been testing and compar- 
ing two methods find they must do a very 








trol was as satisfactory with, as 
yet, no serious injury to the trees. 
Most successful control is effec- 
ted in the fall, as at this time the 
June and July hatches are caught 
as well as adult borers. Applica- 
tions made in June or July will kill 
most of the larve present, but are > 
of no value against the greater pro- 
portion of the brood which hatches 
in August and September. Spring 
applications have not proved de- 
pendable, apparently due to the low 
temperature and wet condition of 
the soil, retarding quick and effec- 
tive fumigation. 
In recommending the use of 
paradichlorobenzene the New Jer- 
sey station makes the following ? 
suggestions: The soil about the 
base of the tree must be made 
smooth, removing grass, leaves and 
organic matter. The level of the 
soil is made slightly above the up- [FS 
permost level of the gum which ex- 
udes from the bark. This exuding 
gum is previously removed. 
Paradichlorobenzene is distribu- 
ted in a circle about the base of 
the tree. The crystals must_be 
fine enough to pass through ordin- 
ary window screening. Thecircle [sez 
is not less than 1 inch or more than = 
2 inches from the bark of the tree. 
Crystals are not allowed to touch the bark, 
however. When the material is 3 or 4 inches 
from ammonium sulphate and nitrate of 
Four or six shovelfuls of soil, free from 
grass, sticks, leaves and large stones are 
then placed on the top of the chemical to a 
depth of 3 to 6 inches and the mass is 
packed down. Care is exercised in covering 
the crystals so that they are not scattered 
by the impact of the soil falling on them. 
In other words, cover the crystals with care. 
In general, treatment is most satisfactory 
when the ground is not too wet. 
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Balancing the Fertilizer 


i advise me how to mix fertilizing materials to make 
ntar tons of a 4-8-4 fertilizer, 814 tons of a 2-8-2 an 
1% of a 3-8-3, using nitrate of soda, 16% acid phosphate, and 
muriate of potash—([John L, Hanna, Venango county, Pa. 


O make four tons of a 4-8-4 fertilizer, 
] mix: 1760 pounds nitrate soda, 4000 
pounds acid phosphate and 640 pounds 
muriate of potash. For 8% tons of a 2-8-2 
use 1880 pounds nitrate of soda, 8500 pounds 
16% acid phosphate and 680 pounds muriate 
of potash. About 5940 pounds of filler will 
be necessary, while in the 4-8-4, 600 pounds 
is necessary. 
i This aoe the advisability of using and 
handling a high analysis fertilizer. To make 
1% tons of a 3-8-3, mix 500 pounds nitrate 


f soda, 1500 pounds 16% acid phosphate and 
200 pound muriate of potash. With this 
800 pounds of filler are necessary. Prof. 
E. L. Worthen of the New York college, 
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combination ice house and cooling room, 
since then the greater portion of the ice 
could be advantageously utilized. The cool- 
ing room could occupy one corner, or one 
side of the ice house. The facilities for 
shifting the ice to its place above the cooling 
room could very easily be provided. 

Double walls made by setting up 2x8-inch 
studding, and boarding them inside and out, 
and filling the intervening space with some 
good insulating material such as pressed 
shavings or ground saw dust, would make a 
fairly effective insulating wall. All openings 
should be carefully insulated also. 

In regard to a meat box for the automobile, 
I would build that just like a small ice box 
for home use, and make the walls double of 
boards, either with ground cork insulation 
packed in, or else with an especially prepared 
thick sheet cork insulation. This I believe 
is more effective than an air space, since the 

box will be opened a great deal. 
It will not make much difference 
where the ice is placed, but for con- 
venience sake I should say place 
layers of ice on both side of the box 
so as to keep the whole interior 
cool.—[K. J. T. E. 


Feeds and Milk Tests 


Kinddly tell me how to have my milk test 

here should I send it, the cost, + an 
send, etc? Is there some place where farmers’ 
milk is tested free? I get only 3.9% test and 
believe this too low, as I have tried to select my 
cows for quality rather than quantity. I feed 18 
quarts per cow of feed made up of 200 pounds 
bran, 200 oats, 200 hominy, 100 gluten, 100 oil 
cake, 100 cottonseed oil, and al' the fodder they 
yil eat—[C. H. Snyder, Montgomery county, 
a. 


UANTITY of the ration has 
little direct effect upon the 
quality of milk. Amount of 

feed will affect the quantity. The 
above formula is a fairly good ra- 
tion but it will not affect, to any 
pee, the test of the milk. The 
eeding of approximately one 
pound grain for every 3% pounds 
milk produced is the usual rule. 
There are individual cows which do 
not respond exactly to this feeding. 
Tillie Alcarta, once world’s 
champion, made 5% pounds milk 
for every pound grain consumed. 
Without a doubt, a cow testing as- 
sociation in your community would 

\ a be very beneficial. The operation 

? of this association will enable mem- 
bers to identify their producers 








good job of spraying to equal the dust treat- 
ment. Dusting is slightly more expensive, 
but there is a tremendous saving in time con- 
sumed in the operation. Dusting eliminates 
the difficulty of handling water. 

Without a doubt, one of the reasons why 
farmers have not sprayed more is the incon- 
venience in connection with the preparation 
and application of the liquid spray. Liquid 
spray is most effective when applied fre- 
quently and at high pressure. The frequent 
preparation of a large quantity of material 
and the necessity for high pressure have 
been a curbing factor in its use among grow- 
ers. Dusting eliminates these disadvan- 
tages. There are a few of the less common 
potato troubles which do not yield to the dust 
as well as to the spray. 


Cooler for Meat Products, 


T want to build a meat cooler about 6 feet square. Will 
you please give me some details of construction; also how 
to build an ice box on a_car so that I can peddle meat ?— 
[S. K. Yates county, N. Y. 


Tin main point to be observed in build- 





ing a cooling plant is to provide for a 

circulation of air, and at the same 
time utilize the ice as efficiently as possible. 
Cold air settles to lower levels. For this 
reason it is better to have the ice in the up- 
per part of the cooling room, and let the 
cold air settle down into the lower part, 
where the meat and other products to be 
cooled can be stored. I believe that if I were 
building a cooling room, I would make it a 


and boarders as well as enable 
them to put in or adopt more economical 
feeding practices. 

As an example of what the test association 
will do, a member of the Genesee valley 
dairy improvement association of Livingston 
county, N. Y., picked out one cow before test- 
ing, that he considered gave the richest milk. 
She was a Jersey. When it came down to 
the test, her milk was only 0.1% richer than 
the best Holstein; gave half as much milk. 
The dairy business has reached the point 
where greater efficiency must be practiced. 
The best way to make sure of accurate tests 
is close to home and not through public test- 
ing laboratories. 


Computing Transfer Tax 


elite la ath a 
price be paid when farm is sold? What per cent mortgage 
tax must be paid?—[C. . B., New York. 
?ON all transfers taxable under the tax 
[ | aw of New York, as amended by the 
“aws of 1921, Chapt. 476, of property 
or any beneficial interest therein of an 
amount in excess of the value of $500, to any 
person or corporation other than those other. 
wise especially excepted and provided for, 
i. e., father, mother, etc., the tax shall be at 
the rate of: Five per cent on amounts up to 
and including $25,000; 6% on the next $75,- 
000, or any part thereof; 7% on the next 
$100,000 or any part thereof; and 8% on 
amounts representing the balance. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Issues That Affect Every Farmer 
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Whom Are We Fooling? 


Iam not a prophet or a descendant 
of one, but I would like to make a 
guess that we have about reached 
the limit of fooling consymers with a 
product that will just creep through 
under the stat- 
utes and not get 
us ‘into jail. I 
own up to hav- 
ing done my 
share of the 
fooling business, 
but I am con- 





vinced that 
some of us at 
any rate will 


have to quit for 
business reasons 
if not for moral 
reasons. If you 
don’t mind a bit 
of history just 
to freshen our 
memories, milk 
has been a thing to play with by un- 
scrupulous people from the early days 
of its commercial life. Producers and 
dealers put water and chalk into it 
at one time until laws were passed 
igainst adulteration and fixed a mini- 
mum standard for fat and total sol- 
ids. These laws were not based upon 
a kind of milk best suited to human 
use, about 4% fat, but rather to fit 
the lowest possible standard, 3% fat 
and 12% total solids, that any dairy 
ould possibly produce. 

Then followed years of breeding for 
pounds and not for total solids, until 
a group of men actually forced the 
law makers of New York state to re- 
duce the legal standard from 12% to 














HB. B. COOK 


11%% total solids. This was in 
wrder to keep some cow breeders out 
of jail. 

Then came on the Dairymen’s 


league with a standard of values that 
actually put a premium on the poor- 
est milk that can be legally produced 
in our state. That is, the standard 
was fixed at 3% fat and 4 cents per 
100 pounds added for each 0.1% fat, 
which is about half of what it ought 
to be. So far as my memory or read- 
ing serves me, this is the first time 
where men have in the same breath 
deliberately put the price up and the 
quality down. 

We quote our California friends as 
our idol in co-operative marketing, 
but they have steadfastly adhered to 
a policy of better quality and more 
rigid selection in packing. Now, we 
would not be doing wrong if all of 
this low grade milk was manufact- 
ured into milk products. There is no 
fooling any one then, the separator 
tells the story and gives us back what 
we send. 


Policy Has Been Wrong 
We cannot expect to crowd up milk 
consumption unless we raise the fat 
and total solids. So long have we 
accepted the present policy that high 


testing cows are actually getting 
scarce in New York, as I know from 
experience. I have just bought a 


bunch of tuberculin tested Wisconsin 
Guernsey cows for our own herd, 
large roomy cows, big and attractive. 
I did it with some feeling of chagrin 
that it was necessary to go outside 
of a great dairy state to get them, 
and I know of other producers of 
high grade milk who are going to the 
same source. 

I remember very well when we 
killed our foreign demand for cheese 
away back in the 80's by sending 
abroad light, skimmed cheese. Can- 
ada immediately stepped in with her 
sound, solid full creams and brought 
back the business. I am querying 
now if we shall repeat the history in 
our New York City milk supply by 
finding the Jersey section of Vermont 
and Guernsey sections of Wisconsin 
taking our place in the supply. Let 
us recall what the great Emancipator 
said about fooling people. 


The Man and His Meadows 


IT could easily write this whole let- 
ter on the same subject but discretion 
is probably in this case the better 
part of valor. I shall adopt the plan 
of the old Indian who cut off his 
dog’s tail a little at a time so it 
wouldn’t hurt. How do the meadows 
appear this spring, is at this time a 
common question. Has the season 
been a hard one or otherwise? Really 
tT don’t know. But I do know that 
the meadows, or rather the farms 
that generally have good hay crops, 


will within certain narrow limitations 
have good crops this year.. To make 
a report on the coming hay crop I 
would rather know the man who has 
tended the hay fields over a period 
of years than to know how the 
weather man has tended the weather. 

Does he use the meadows for a 
pasture each year in the fall? If so, 
I should say the season has been a 
hard one. Are the fields when seeded 
to grass and clover full of quack 
roots? If so, the winter has been a 
hard one and we can rest our con- 
science by charging the short hay 
yield to Providence. Has the culti- 
vation been slack and the available 
fertility low? If so, the winter fates 
have been against us. 

On the contrary, have we kept the 
cows off, has the quack grass been 
destroyed by protracted cultivation 
and repeated plowing, have we dili- 
gently cultivated and dunged the 
fields in years gone by for each crop 
grown? If so, I should say the past 
winter seasgn had been a favorable 
one for meadow lands and at least a 
fair crop could be prophesied. Any 
way if climatic conditions during the 


heat in the bin as they were well- 
cured in harvesting. Under these 
conditions it appears that it is far 
better to use the 1921 seed after a 
thorough cleaning and screening t? 
get out all the lights and smaller ber- 
ries, than to take the chance on the 
others by using more seed. My rule 
has been to sow from six to seven 
pecks of seed to the acre, where the 
seed was well cleaned and sound, 
while: when the seed is poor much 
more must be used. 

This instance illustrates the neces- 
sity of testing the seeds for our farm 
crops. If any great quantity of defec- 
tive seed is beind used this spring, 
there will be many disappointing oats 
crops to report next fall. Although 
this experience and warning comes 
late in the season, it may be in time, 
however, to call attention to the sown 
crop when it is due to appear above 
the ground, and to allow reseeding 
either to oats or to some other crop. 








With the Fruit Grower 

















Brown Rot of Plums 


What would you advise me to do to avoid 
trouble with my plums? They decay just be- 
fore ripening. What would be the best spra 
for them? My cherries also are troubled. 
They are Early Richmond.—[N. N. Shay, 
Susquehanna county, Pa. 

Without a doubt the difficulty is 
brown rot. This is a fungous disease 
and fairly easy to control. Prominent 





An Inexpensive, Practical and Efficient Layout for Treating 
Seed Potatoes 


Scab and rhizoctonia are two potato diseases that take heavy tolls every 


year. 


Both diseases are carried in the seed. 


If the soil is free from 


disease, potato growers find they are able to effect practically 100% 
control by soaking the seed in corrosive sublimate solution which is 
made by dissolving 4 ounces of corrosive sublimate in a gallon of hot 


water and diluting it to 30 gallons. 
barrels and enough solution added to cover them. They are 


the 


allowed to soak an average of 1% hours. 
drawn off and the potatoes are rolled out to dry. 
is good for treating only three separate 

The third batch may well remain in the solution for 1% 
After the third treatment, the material is disposed of. In 


rapidly loses strength, it 
batches. 


hours. 


Uncut potatoes are dumped into 


After which the solution is 
As the solution 


storing, handling and disposing of the material, extreme care must 
be exercised that stock, poultry and children do not get any of it, 
as corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison. 


growing season are favorable we could 
safely predict a bumper crop. Here 
you have it all in a nutshell. Go to, 
and analyze the case without preju- 
dice and a fairly safe estimate of the 
summer yield can be made before a 
green leaf appears.—[H. E. Cook. 


My Experience With Seed Oats 
H. E. COX, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 

While it has been a habit to test 
seed corn, it never occurred to me as 
being necessary to test seed oats. A 
brother tarmer asked me recently if 
I had tested our seed oats. He had 
tested his seed and found it very de- 


fective, as the 1921 oats crop was 
generally below the average as to 
yield and plumpness of berry. It was 


thought best to use some of the 1920 
crop, as this was of excellent quality 
and yield. There was no question as 
to the germinating power of these oats 
as seed when they ~’ere used for the 
1921 sowing. They showed up strong, 
not only on this farm, but on other 
farms around here where seed had 
been secured for this same stock. 

In threshing the 1921 crop a part 
of this was put in a big bin: on top 
of a quantity of 1920 oats. Acting on 
the suggestion referred to, I tested 
these old oats and found that less 
than a third of them germinated. 
Again, as thes oats were used in the 
oats sprouted for poultry, the same 
thing occurred. These oats did not 


cherry growers spray with lime-sul- 
phur before the buds swell. This may 
be prepared by diluting one part com- 
mercial concentrated lime-suiphur in 
nine parts water. Home-made con- 
centrated lime-sulphur would be di- 
luted to a specific gravity of 1.03. 

Immediately after the petals fall 
the second spray is applied. This 
spray consists of self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur to which three pounds arsenate 
of lead paste is added to each 50 gal- 
lons spray material. If arsenate of 
lead powder is used, 1% pounds is 
sufficient. The third spray is made 
when the fruit is the size of small 
green a The material is the same 
as used at the time of second spray- 
ing. A fourth spray may help three 
weeks after the third. 


Aphis on Young Trees 


What shall I do for little green lice on 
the ends of young apple shoots, also for ants 
that seem to be a part of the plague? The 
points of the young stems are covered with 
the lice and the tree is covered with a garnet- 
colored ant, hurrying and scurrying up and 
down the small trees. I have not found any- 
thing that will kill the lice but by crushing 
them with the thumb and finger. What 
will destroy the lice and how can I kill or 
the ants? 


not eat the lice as at “aret T hea hoped. 
[D. 8. Griswill, Butler county, Pa. = 

This is a curious relation between 
the green apple aphis and the ants. 
During mid or late summer, the aphis 
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gather in great quantities on the 
shoots and leaves of the young apple 
trees, secreting a sweet substance 
called honeydew. The wise little ants 
know this and are very fond of this 
honeydew, so much so that it almost 
geems they encourage and protect 
the green aphis. As fast as the aphis 
attack a new branch or twig the ants 
are seen in attendance. The water 
sprouts and shoots of top-worked 
trees are very liable to attack and 
the trouble is sometimes very great 
on apple nursery stock. 

As the work of the aphis goes on, 
the leaves get a sooty or black appear- 
ance, due to another small pest feed- 
ing upon the honeydew, although not 
directly attacking the leaves. There 
are two ways in which leading 
growers fight this trouble. One is by 
spraying either in the early part of 
the season or at the first appearance 
of the stem mothers in quantity. The 
other is to practice very clean care of 
the orchard, burning all rubbish each 
season and keeping constant watch 
during the growing season for ap- 
pearance of the aphis, at which time 
the twigs attacked are clipped off and 
burned. 

As the aphis are equipped with 
mouth parts which pierce the tissue 
of the twigs and suck the juice from 
below the surface stomach poisons 
are ineffective. The spray material 
must be one of the so-called contact 
sprays which destroy the pest by kill- 
ing it from the outside. Among the 
best sprays of this type is scalecide 
which is an effective miscible oil. 
This may be purchased through the 
local dealer and diluted according to 
formula as shown by directions which 
come with the commercial mixture, 
Any of the nicotine sprays, soap 
washes or kerosene emulsion are also 
good, although great care must be 
exercised in application so that the 
spraying material comes in contact 
with the bodies of the insects and 
thoroughness in the work is necessary. 

Spraying early in the spring as the 
buds expand to destroy the stem 
mothers, which are an important 
phase in the life cycle of the aphis, 
is generally insurance against trouble 
later in the season. It is a question 
for the grower to decide whether his 
conditions are such that he will spray 
early in the season or take the chance 
of the insect becoming troublesome 
later in the season. In orchards 
where very small infection occurs the 
carefree method may be best, but on 
young valuable trees practical insur- 
ance from danger by means of spray- 
ing is a well worth-while investment. 
As the winter eggs of the aphis are 
found upon the trees and the young 
stem mothers on the opening buds 
early in the season the grower can 
make a pretty good estimate as to his 
probability of serious danger. 





Market Reports by Radio 


The New York state department of 
farms and markets is now sending 
out special market reports by radioe 
phone. Broadcasting stations are lo- 
cated at Schenectady and Rochester, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J. These re- 
ports cover conditions and prices in 
the New York city markets for various 
products. Plans have been completed 
by the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
state bureaus of markets for special 
early morning reports covering a limi- 
ted number of farmers’ products in 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark, and 
Trenton markets. Later in the season 
it is expected arrangements will be 
made for broadcasting special reports 
on lettuce, peaches and grapes. 

As indicated in recent articles in 
American Agriculturist, radio broad- 
casting presents great possibilities in 
prompt dissemination of market in- 
formation, especially valuable to 
farmers and shippers of perishable 
products. This coming season’s ex- 
perience will demonstrate the feasibili- 
ty of this method of sending market 
information. The results obtained 
will guide the various departments 
and colleges of agriculture in the 
further enlargement of the service. 


Poorman Gooseberry Supreme—Of 
all the varieties of gooseberries grown 
at the trial grounds of the Geneva 
station, N. Y., the Poorman has been 
found to be the most vigorous and 
productive. The fruit is light red in 
color, and larger and better in quality 
than the commonly grown Houghton 
and Downing. Poorman is recom- 
mended more especially for the heav- 
ier soil conditions rather than light 
and sandy. 





You can test seed corn cheaper 
than Mother Nature. Besides after 
Mother Nature has tested it, it’s too 
late to start with new seed. 
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Farm Engineering 


Solving Mechanical Problems at Home 














White Coal on the Farm 


Light and power are as essential 
on the successful farm as hard work 
and good seed. If any farmer doubts 
that let him forsake his power plant 
and go back to the days of hand 
milking when all of the barn work 
Was done by the aid of lanterns 
swinging hazardously from the ceil- 
ing rafters. It has been largely this 
relief from numeorus and laborious 
operations that has established white 
coal on the farm so universally and 
rapidly. 

Experience gleaned from a large 
number of farms has taught the wis- 
dom of installing equipment large 
enough to take care of any reason- 
able demand that might be put upon 
it. To tax it beyond its theoretical 
limit will result in damage nine times 
out of ten and then the repair bills 
will more than equal the original ex- 
pense of installing a larger system. 

Lights, of course, are one of the 
primary uses of white coal on the 
farm. Next, comes the heavier power 
such as the operation of water sys- 
tems and then, in order comes a long 
fist of accessories some of which are 
now considered essential and others 
are still in the luxury class. 
this chronology the power required 
for operation may be tabulated about 
as follows: 


POWER REQUIRED FOR OPERATION 


Hours Watts* Watt 
Per Day ours 
Residence lights 4 600 2,400 
Barn lights 8 1,500 4,500 
Water system 5 256 1,250 


*Average load from October to April when 
lights are needed. 

The energy required for the above 
uses is approximately 10 K W hours 
per day. 

To this must be added the follow- 
ing equipment which is usually de- 
sired on most farms: 


EQUIPMENT USED ON FARMS 


Hours Watt 

Per Week Hours 

Washing machine 5 1,280 
Electric iron 10 6,000 
Vacuum cleaner 4 512 
There is, therefore, added to the 


first mentioned standard equipment 
more than 7 K W hours per day 
which is usually overlooked when 
original plans for a lighting system 
are made. 

Some complaint has also been 
brought against lighting systems be- 
cause of trouble with the storage 
batteries. In most of these cases the 
trouble has been the almost inevit- 
able result of ignorance on the part 
of the farmer in giving his batteries 
the proper care. While it is true 
that batteries have been developed 
during the last few years to a re- 
markable degree of efficiency it does 
not follow that they are fool proof 
or that they will run along indefi- 
nitely without attention. There are 
all sorts of conditions that can wreck 
the best battery made in a compara- 
tively short time. Grossly over- 
charging them is one; letting them 
run along without water is another. 
And it would pay any farmer to 
spend what time is needed in studye 
ing the operations and requirements 
of his batteries before actually oper- 
ating his system. 

Proximity of the batteries to the 
power plant is of much less impor- 
tance than having them placed where 
the temperature variations are with- 
in the proper range. A battery 
should be neither too hot nor too 
cold. If placed in a frame shed 
which is unheated they cannot do 
their best work, especially in winter 
when the temperature will probably 
get much below freezing at frequent 
intervals. The cellar of the average 
house is usually as good a place as 
any for the batteries, it being cold 
enough there and yet not often below 
freezing. 


Size of Cell and Its Type 

As to type and cell size, many 
farmers have been led into trouble by 
unscrupulous salesmen whose first 
interest is to sell their own particular 
type. Opinions of experts differ as 
to actual requirements, but it is of 
interest here to note findings recently 
made in the Westinghouse union bat- 
tery company’s laboratories. They 
found that, as a rule, increasing the 
cell size increases the convenience to 
the owner and prolongs the life of 
the battery to an amount which 


Using © 


warrants the higher cost. With a 
larger battery, danger of injury 
through overcharging is lessened, the 
load on the battery is more easily 
carried and the engine and generator 
operate less frequently. 

Since most farm power require- 
ments are measured in terms of horse 
power the following table will be help- 
ful in translating horse power into 
Watts and lightage. 


IN TERMS OF WATTS AND LIGHTAGE 
H.P. of Motor Corresponding Corresponding 


No. of Watts No. of 25- 

Watt Lamps 
1% 93 4 
14 186 7 
\W% 373 15 
% 559 22 
1 746 30 


Note:—1000 watts equal 1 kilowatt, i. e., 
a 1% K.W. outfit is 1500 watts. 

From this it may be seen that a 
half horse power motor draws from 
the battery 373 watts or the same 
power as do fifteen 25 watt lamps. 
With small batteries it is unsafe to 
operate any motor of over 4% H P or 
an appliance of over 186 watts un- 
less the engine and generator are 
running. This is especially true in 
overloading for it is possible to tax 
a motor or an appliance so that it 
uses many more watts than is indi- 
cated on the name plates, 

A little care in installing systems 
with particular attention to the kind 
and type of battery used, being care- 
ful to avoid the cheaper makes 
which, even under the most favorable 
conditions can hardly justify their 
existence, will overcome most of the 
objections brought against power on 
the farm. The great majority of 
systems are doing their work well 
and have demonstrated to thousands 
of farmers in every section of the 
country that farming with white coal 
is a much more pleasurable and 
profitable job than farming by hand. 





Motor{Leaks Compression 


My kerosene tractor shows blue smoke in 
the exhaust. I removed the cylinder head and 
there was about two tablespoons of oil on each 
piston. Would new piston rings or oversized 
rings remedy the trouble? It leaks compres- 
sion but not much. I use gasoline for fuel. 
Should the cylinders be reground and new 
pistons put in?—[Samuel Juday. 

The presence of blue smoke in the 
exhaust indicates overoiling. The en- 
gine may have been run at some time 
without sufficient lubrication resulting 
in excessive wear on the pistons and 
cylinders. A careful examination of 
the engine would be necessary before 
one could say that regrinding the 
cylinders is the only remedy. New 
piston rings carefully fitted and 
worked in may help matters or new 
oversized pistons. Badly worn cylin- 
ders should be reground and new 
pistons fitted in. e 
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Would Go to the Heirs 


If a man and wife have a joint deed of a 
piece of land and the wife dies, leaving no 
will, who does her share of this land go to? 
Her husband and she have three children all 
of age.—[W. Jackman, Chautauqua 
county, N. Y. 

The undivided interest in property 
that is held by husband and wife un- 
der a joint deed, unless held in the 
entirety, passes upon the death of 
one, to his or her heirs, and not to 
the survivor. 





Who Owns the Manure 


I have had my farm rented out for the last 
three years. Last January I told my tenant 
to move out May 1 because I was going to 
use the farm myself. There were eight or nine 
loads of manure, accumulated in the last 
couple of months. He claims he is entitled to 
take it away or sell it. Can the present 
arty do this?—[Thomas Anderson, New 

ork. 


Manure that has accumulated on a 
farm during the period of a lessee’s 
tenure belongs to the lessee. 





Insurance on Farm Hands 

Will I have to carry compensation insur- 
ance on a hired man on my farm if he runs 
a tractor?—([Craig J. Madison 
county, N. Y. 

The term employee, for whom an 
employer must carry state compensa- 
tion, does not, according to Article 1, 
Sec 3 of the workmen’s compensation 
law, include farm laborers or domestic 
servants. 


orton, 

















Better cooking with 
less trouble 


OF course you can do The New Perfection gives 
good cooking witha more uniform results in 
coal or wood stove, butit all kinds of cooking, 
has many disadvantages. because you can control 
A New Perfection oil the heat so easily and 








stove provides instant perfectly. 

ape as much never 7 
seg a2 eo tion model for every fam- 

or kindling and there are .; 

no ashes to carry out. No ily, large or small. 

stove blacking to do either Your dealer will show 

—a dust cloth keeps it you how simple they are 

clean. to operate. 

STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 

26 Broadway . . ° . 








Oi] Cook Stoves 


Where Does the Money Go? 


Cu. concise records will help you to make your 
dollars go farther and bring bigger returns. Keep 
records. The Papec way is simple and easy. A few 
entries daily in our Farmer’s Record and Account Book 
will show - re moors A goes = what — 
it brin: ere are es for accounts, inventories, 
breeding records, useful tables, ete. Easily worth a 
dollar, but you can get it free. 


The Powerful 
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silage_moving in a steady stream— et 4 
Gag. Four sizes: 10-inch;13-inch;16-inch;19-inc 

t given Santamaria Write 
es ° 
for it today, also full particulars, 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
111 Main St. Shortsville New York: 


Papeo Dealers To Cue Prompt Service 


THE AUTO-OILED AERM 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 477:777~ 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢*ry 4ermotor @), 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully § 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrun in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. s 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


wee AERMOTOR CO. 282Scu, Ritch: ondane 


WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks © 

$1600 to $2300 Year 

MEN--BOYS OVER 16 SHOULD a aaa Oat aden, Reliet 

SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY Sirs: Send Bee, Mithout charee, (1), samp}e, 

Steady Work YA ET 
No La 7 ernment jobs now obtainable. 































Paid Vacations / Name covcese Rdcccprccccdiveseossesoee esc0oe 
Common education sufficient : 
Send coupon today—SURE. / Address .....++++- cbc cre ne seepecesgesoocceseooe 
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White Diarrhea 


RemarkableExperience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 





The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell 
of her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
437, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs, C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


—_— 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks, Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko in 
all drinking water for the first t}wo 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


— 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First"Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, 
Towa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Fin- 
ally, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.” 


_ 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko—give it in all 
drinking water for the first two weeks 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
this guarantee. You run no risk. If 
you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used, your money will be 
instantly refunded. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 
Waterloo, Towa. 
Send me the [] 5S0c regular size (or 

$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


NOME ..cccccccsccccccces Tertreriri itt titi tT 
TOWR cccccccccccsccces PPTITITITi Titi Tt ttre 
Beate cccccccccccccccccces at We Mexiideane 

Mark X In square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large nackage contains near- 


three times as much as small. No war tax 














| The Poultry Yard 


Spring Problems Before Poultrymen 
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Storrs Poultry Contest Keen 


The hens in the International egg 
laying contest Storrs, Ct., laid over 50,- 
000 eggs during the first five months 
of the contest. The interesting part 
of this is that on the basis of records 
covering the last seven years, this 
score has been reached-several days 
earlier than was expected. The lay 
in the 23rd week, ending April 10, 
amounted to 4758 eggs or a yield of 
68%, which was nearly 400 eggs more 
than the average yield for this period. 

The Plymouth Rocks are still going 
strong and would have made a clean 
sweep for two consecutive weeks ex- 
cept for a pen of Leghorns from 
Hollywood, Wash. This pen made 
two perfect individual scores and three 
perfect daily scores of 10 each. With 
this single exception the Plymouth 
Rocks are ahead of all Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds and the rest of 
the Leghorns. 

Barred Rocks entered by the agri- 
cultural college at Guelph, Ont., won 
first place for the week with a yield 
of 62 eggs. Another pen of the same 
breed ow.ed by Jules F, Francis of 
Westhampton Beach, L. I., was sec- 
ond best pen with a production of 60 
eggs. A third pen of Barred Rocks 
owned by Harry G. Culver of West- 
hampton Beach, L. I., tied for third 
place with Hollywood farm’s pen of 
White Leghorns. Each had a score 
of 59 eggs. Two jens of Barred 
Rocks owned by Purdue University 
and Lewis farms at Davilsville, R. I., 
tied for fourth place with Harold F. 
Barber’s pen of White Rocks from 
Dover, Mass. Each pen checked up 
58 eggs for the week. 





Young Poultry Troubles 

IT had 23 young turkeys of good thrifty 
stock. All are dead but one. en about 
the size of a quail they drop over dead. 

med several. Every onc had an ulcer 
on the liver. They have full range of the 
farm, are fed cracked corn and whole wheat 
twice a day. My neighbor last year Fs 
duced 45 turkeys, up near the New York 
line. They were about two-thirds grown 
when every one died within two weeks. Sev- 
eral of my neighbors have tried to raise 
turkeys. The poults died before half grown. 

I have 40 young Pekin ducks about half 

wn. Every few days one will get weak 

the legs and cannot walk. They = 
@round with their wings on the ground. 
Some get well, but the greater portion re- 
main cripples. They have the range of ‘the 
whole farm. They are fed whole corn 
and wheat and get plenty of water. One 
of my old ducks last fall commenced to lay 
on September 12 and laid 147 eggs with- 
out missing a day. 

I bave 18 Ring-neck pheasants which were 
hatched from 21 eggs. When about six 
weeks old their eyes began to swell. They 
all died but one. I purchased all kinds of 
emall green feed, also buttermilk feed and 
gave them Pew of en feed and fresh 
water at all times.—[George C. Shaw, &r., 
Lycoming county, Pa. 

at can I do to save my young; tur- 
keys? When they get their feathers they 
droop their wings and die. I feed them 
bread and sweet milk. They grow a 
fast.—[John Kells, Rensselaer county, N. Y. 

The symptoms described above in- 
dicate that the trouble with the young 
turkeys is blackhead, which 1s a dis- 
ease of the liver and a disease which 
causes the most serious annual loss 
fn these fowls. As the disease ad- 
vances the head of the turkey be- 
comes dark colored, which is the 
reason that it is known as blackhead, 
although it is only the internal organs 
which are directly affected by the dis- 
ease. 

There is a good deal yet to be 
learned about the cause and preven- 
tion of blackhead. The best informa- 
tion from our scientists indicate that 
the small parasites which cause black- 
head are present in practically all 
turkeys. These germs propagate un- 
der unfavorable conditions for the 
turkeys, such as when the turkeys are 
improperly fed when in a run-down 
condition. Thus, if turkeys are kept 
dry and clean and are given whole- 
some food, blackhead germs do not 
have a chance to develop. The treat- 
ment of blackhead then is largely 
one of prevention. Directions of ap- 
plication of remedies to infected tur- 
keys is not always satisfactory. Among 
the remedies most commonly used 
however, are sulphur 6 grains, sul- 
phate of iron 1 grain; or benzzon- 
aphthol 1 grain, salicylate of bismuth 
1 grain; or sulphate of iron 1 grain 
and salicylate of soda 1 grain. These 
remedies should be preceded and 
followed by a dose of epsom salts 10 
to 35 grains or of castor oil % to 8 
teaspoonfuls. One-third teaspoonful 
of catechu to a gallon of drinking 
water may also have a beneficial ef- 
fect. Rarely, however, does it pay 


to go to the expense and trouble of 
treating sick poults, except of par- 
ticularly valuable stock and the wa? 
of success with turkeys is through 
prevention of their infection. 

The young poults should not be 
placed on ground that has been used 
by other domestic fowls or recently 
occupied by other fowls. Pigeons, 
wild birds, rats and mice frequently 
spread the disease and the young 
poults should be kept away from 
them. The houses feeding troughs 
and drinking fountains need to be 
frequently disinfected. Fowls which 
die of the disease should be burned 
or buried deeply and the young poults 
kept from the land which they oc- 
ecupied. Freshly burned lime that 
has been carefully slacked to a fine 
dry powder and scattered around the 
poultry yards is a great help. 

Trouble With Ducklings 

The usual cause of weakness in the 
legs with ducklings as described 
above is due to the feeding of too 
highly concentrated food. Mash 
which is largely composed of wheat, 
bran, low grade flour and about 15% 
of corn mea] gives the right concen- 
tration of feeding stuffs. Plenty of 
green feed should be mixed in and 
perhaps 10% of ground beef scraps 
or other animal food and 5% of 
coarse sand. Such a diet as this is 
necessary to properly develop the 
birds, but it should be fed sparingly. 
This latter is essential as it encour- 
ages exercise, much needed during 
close confinement and _  inelement 
weather. A duckling is delicate and 
when its digestive system is out of 
order it succumbs rapidly to unfavor- 
able weather. 

The trouble described above with 
reference to the Ring-neck pheas- 
ants would indicate that the fowls got 
colds which might have developed 
into roup, thus causing their death. 
The usual methods of sanitation, in- 
cluding the disinfecting of water 
troughs, runs and houses, should be 
followed and the quarters kept clean 
and healthy all of the time. When 
individual pheasants are treated for 
colds or roup, the head of the fowls 
may be dipped in water to which has 
been added enough potassium per- 
manganate to make it a deep cherry 
red. With a gentle firm pressure of 
the fingers the nostrils are cleaned 
and the permanganate solution enters 
and oxidizes the roup germs. Bathe 
the eyes with the permanganate by in- 
serting the head for a few seconds in 
the solution will clear up the trouble 
there. It Is usually necessary to re- 
peat this operation several times. 
Enough permanganate may be put. in 
the drinking water to make the mix- 
ture a light cherry red. This pre- 
vents the spread of the contagion. 
The drinking water solution must be 
changed every day, as it needs to be 
fresh. 





Caring for the Brood 

Experienced poultrymen use great 
care in locating brood coops or brood- 
ers so that the drainage is good and 
the growing birds will have access to 
good sod. They are moved to fresh 
ground every few days. Sick and un- 
thrifty chicks are culled out and 
killed. They may carry diseases. At 
any rate the chances are that they 
will be unthrifty. Do not feed per- 
fectly good grain to unprofitable poul- 
try. 
Now is a good time to consider pro- 
tective measures against rats, crows 
and hawks. These three are always 
trying to cut down farmers’ returns 
in the poultry yard. 


Chicks Have White Diarrhea 


Would you please give me a remedy to 
prevent white diarrhea?—[Dayton Munson, 
St. Lawrence county, 4 

White diarrhea is most easily pre- 
vented by procuring hatching eggs 
from flocks that are known to be 
free from this disease. White diar- 
rhea is transmitted through the egg 
infecting the hatching chick. The 
germs of the disease also contami- 
nate food and water, where infected 
birds are allowed to run at will. 
There is no cure for white diarrhea. 
Chicks hatched frem_ disease-free 
stock should not be exposed to other 
birds that have the disease. 





The methods aren’t the same, but 
one works as well as the other— 
culling hens and culling cows. 
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MINERALIZED WATER 
ROUTS CHICKEN LICE 


Tablets Dropped into Drinking Founts 
Banish Vermin, Make Fowls Grow 
Faster and Increase Egg Yield. 


An: ultry raiser can easily rid his flock 
of lice a mites, make chickens grow faster 
and increase their egg yield by simply add- 
ing minerals to the fowls’ drinking water. 
This does away p bother, such as . 
ing, greasing, dipping and spra le he 
necessary minerals can wow be obtained in 
convenient tablets, known as Paratabs Soon 
after the fowls drink the mineralized water, 





all lice and mites leave them. The tablets 
also act as a tonic conditioner. The health 
of the fowls quickly improves, they grow 
faster and the egg yield frequently is doubled. 
Little chicks that drink freely of the water 
never will be bothered by mites or lice. 


The method is especially recommended for 
raisers of purebred stock, as there is no risk 
of soiling the plumage. The tablets are 
warranted to impart no flavor or odor to the 
eggs and meat. This remarkable conditioner, 
egg tonic and lice remedy costs only a trifle 
and is sold under an absolute guarantee. The 
tablets are scientifically prepared, perfectly 
safe, and dissolve readily in water. 


Any reader of this paper may try them 
without risk. The laboratories producing 
Paratabs are so confident of good results 
that to introduce them to every poultry raiser 
they offer two big $1 packages for only $? 
Send no money, just your name and address— 
a card will do—to the Paratab Laboratories, 
Dept. 889, 1100 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo., and the two $1 packages, enough for 100 
gallons of water, will be mailed. Pay the 
postman $1 and postage on delivery, and if 
you are not delighted with results in 10 days 
—if your chickens are not healthier, laying 
more eggs and entirely free from lice and 
mites—your money will be promptly refund- 
ed. Don’t hesitate to accept this trial offer 
as you are fully protected by this guarantee. 


Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing New Discovery Quickly Kills 
Them All. Not a Poison, 

Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 
Imperial Virus will do it. This new dis- 
eee is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely 
a less to humans, poultry, stock, pets, 
ete. =! 


‘ 












Infects Rodents | only. Greedy eaten 
on bait. Sets up burning fever. The 
communicate it to others, and a 
outside, hunting air and water. Imperial 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus 
insuring full strength and potency. Only 
safe, sanitary method to overcome these 
3ts. Protect our Poultry, especially 
«by Chicks and Egg Hatches. 


YOU CAN CET YOURS FREE 


Here’s how! Send $1.00 today (cur- 
rency, M. O. Check, etc.) and we will ship 
ou by return mail, postpaid, two regular, 
ull sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles 
of Imperial Virus. Use one to rid your 
place of these pests, and sell the other to 
a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 
Special inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no money just 
your name and address to Imperial Labor- 
atories. Dept. 412, 2110 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. — postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. 
Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days, or your $1.00 
will be cheerfully refunded. 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 

H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 
229 West 24st St. New Yorts 




















PR AGAIN REDUCED. We 
the t and ° 
fetch —_ you money, Digwet 
foatery and Lawn Pence 
Dept. 293 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Stock and Dairy 


Topics of Interest to Live Stock Men 














Milk Dealers Make a Play 


In Mid-April the New York milk 
dealers’ conference board issued a 
statement presenting their point of 
view on the refusal of some of their 
members to recognize the pool. This 
statement was to the effect that farm- 
ers themselves are at fault and that 
the divided action of the milk con- 
ference board vs due to the different 
opinion am *. the farmers as to 
whether they should or should not 
pool their milk. 

The dealers further claim that 
farmers are about equally divided on 
the problem of pooling. In refuting 
this statement the co-operative shows 
that 68,077 dairymen of the old 90,000 
members of the Dairymen’s league 
have signed the pooling contract, and 
that from April 1 to 15 there were 
2,888 new members who signed up. 
The chief members of the dealers’ bloc 
are the Sheffield company, the Empire 
state dairy company and the Nestle’s 
food company. The history of the 
last few years has given the Nestle’s 
company a mighty bad reputation 
among farmers, and it is reported that 
the Sheffield company has recently 
been using tactics similar to those 
which have brought the Nestle’s outfit 
to such disfavor. 

March Returns from Pool 

The March pool price of the Dairy- 
men’s league co-operative association, 
returns from which were to be dis- 
bursed by check April 25, amounts to 
$1.65 per 100 pounds for 3% milk in 
the 201 to 210-mile base zone. From 
this amount a total of 25 cents per 
100 pounds is deducted, 5 cents of 
which is for various miscellaneous 
expenses and 20 cents for the activity 
of the association in purchase of milk 
plants and equipment. The usual cer- 
tificates of indebtedness are issued for 
the 20 cents. 

The figures for total sales of milk 
during February are just now avail- 
able showing that the co-operative 
handled products during that month 
valued at over $5,187,000. Through 
its own plants milk and dairy products 
were sold to the value of $649,600. 
The business in evaporated milk was 
fairly heavy, with $129,870 worth in 
domestic trade and $7,759 worth for 
the export business. Fluid milk from 
the association’s plants as sold 
amounted to $198,244. 


Wind-Up of Feed Tests 

Farmers and cattle feeders in par- 
ticular are intensely interested in the 
results of the winter cattle feeding 
experiments at the Pennsylvania col- 
lege, which will be made public at the 
fourth annual cattle feeders’ meeting 
at State College, Pa., on May 4. In- 
dications are that interesting infor- 
mation will be brought out at that 
time. 

Four lots of cattle have been fed in 
these tests to determine most efficient 
methods. One lot has been fed a 
full corn ration, supplemented by cot- 
tonseed meal, corn silage and corn 
stover. This same combination was 
fed another lot, except 30% of the 
corn was replaced by an equal amount 
of cane molasses. The roughage was 
changed in the third lot to cottonseed 
meal and mixed hay. A fourth lot 
received a ration of corn silage, cot- 
tonseed meal and corn stover for the 
first half of a 140-day feeding period. 
In the last half shelled corn was add- 
ed, Another lot was given corn sil- 
age, cottonseed meal and corn stover, 
with no corn during the entire feeding 


period, 
Horse Sales Improving 


WAYNE DINSMORE 
The demand for horses is improv- 
ing by reason of renewed activity in 
building, excavating, road construc- 
tion, and, to a slight degree, in gen- 
eral merchandising. The improve- 
ment is not great but is enough of a 
gain to indicate that the worst is past. 
M. F. Horine of Chicago reports 
that the total number of horses re- 
ceived by 14 principal markets of the 
central west totalled 53,241 in the first 
two months of 1922, as azainst 50,839 
in the first two months of 1921. Direct 
reports from eastern citie# show that 
all have handled more horses in the 
first two months of 1922 than in the 
corresponding months of 1921. 
Prices are lower on all markets, in 
accordance with the decrease in prices 








of farm commodities, but the drop is 
not so great in prices of horses and 
mules as holds for other farm prod- 
ucts. The kind of horses most in de- 
mand is the wagon horse, standing 
from 16. to 16.2 hands in height and 
weighing from 1400 to 1600 pounds in 
working condition, with good under- 
pinning, sound, and with sufficient con- 
stitution and digestive capacity to 
stand up under heavy daily work. 
Such horses are bringing from $150 
to $225 per head, depending upon 
their individual] excellence. Draft 
horses standing from 16.2 to 17.1 
hands in height, and weighing from 
1700 to 2000 pounds are bringing 
slightly higher prices, not because 
there are more of them used, but be- 
cause of their greater scarcity. These 
heavier horses, especially those that 
will weigh from 1900 to 2000 in work- 
ing flesh, are much sought after by 
coal dealers and trucking companies. 





Hard Milking Cows 


WARNER E. FARVER 

Some cows are very hard, to milk 
and this is a direct result of their be- 
ing able to hold up their milk by con- 
trolling the muscles that guard the 
milk reservoirs. Some cows acquire 
the habit of holding the milk easily 
and at the milking period refuse to 
give it foratime, This is a bad habit 
and it often destroys the real useful- 
ness of an otherwise valuable cow, un- 
less we are prepared to handle the 
case properly and in an efficient man- 
ner. 

Various causes may be responsible 
for holding the milk. Irregularity in 
feeding or milking, harsh treatment, 
rough treatment of dogs, etc. Some 
cows are easily frightened and will 
not give down their milk freely while 
in such a condition. A dog will some- 
times ruin a cow when allowed to run 
them in from pasture. A good dog 
that drives cows is an asset but one 
that runs them is a nuisance. Gentle- 
ness in the care of cows accounts for 
much in the milking hour. It has been 
found that the way young heifers are 
treated is of great importance. Pleas- 
ant surroundings, kind treatment will 
make them accustomed to the general 
trend of affairs about the stables and 
when they are to be milked there will 
be little danger of their holding **eir 
milk, 

Once in a while the opening in the 
teats is very small and this is the cause 
of one of the worst forms of hard 
milking. This can be overcome by the 
use of small teat plugs which can be 
purchased. The continued use of 
these tends to enlarge the opening of 
the teat so that in due course of time 
the cow will cease to be a hard milker. 

We must also remember that quick 
movements and clean milking are of 
the utmost importance in securing 
milk from the herd and in maintain- 
ing the milk flow for any desirable 
length of time. 





Care of Cow After Calving 


I would like to have some information on 
the proper method of caring for a cow when 
calving. Should the cow be milked clean first 
or should the calf take it? Is there a certain 
length of time that the calf should stay with 
the cow before milking?—[{J. Saunders. War 
ren county, Pa. 

After the cow gives birth to calf, 
she should not be disturbed unneces- 
sarily. She should be given a drink 
of warm water at various intervals, a 
small amount each time, approximate- 
ly half a pail. A few hours after the 
calf is born the dam should be fed a 
warm mash of bran, ground gats and 
a small amount of oil meal. The 
stall should be well bedded with good 
clean straw. 

Dairymen differ on the length of 
time the calf is left with its mother. 
Some leave it only one day, others 
two. Once in a while men dllow even 
a longer period. Two days is suffi- 
ecient. The calf should be allowed to 
feed at the side during this time as 
the first milk is very essential to 
the calf’s development. Dairymen 
seldom milk the cow perfectly dry 
the first day or two in order to avoid 
milk fever. A cow should not be put 
on full producing ration for a couple 
of weeks for this same reason. After 
the fourth day the cow’s milk should 
be ready for human consumption. 

If the cow does not clean within 12 
hours after the birth of the calf, it is 
recommended that you see a veteri- 
narian. 





-, 


Will a Twin Breed? 


I have a three-year-old cow that recently 
freshened having twins; a female and a maie. 
Is it true that in such cases the female will 
not breed? Would you advise raising her?— 
{Evan T. Evans, Oneida county, N. Y. 

We have never known of a case 
where the female could not be bred 
in such a case as you mention. In 
fact, we have seen a number of won- 
derful calves delivered from a twin 
female. The question of raising her 
depends entirely on the value you 
place upon the dam and sire of the 
individual. If they are both from 
strong producing families, without a 
doubt it will be a paying proposition. 


Peas and Oats for Hay 


Where the hay crop is short or 
where an abundance of hay for feed- 
ing cows is required, a combination 
of peas and oats hay is valuable. The 
oats and fi.” peas are mixed thor- 
oughly before being put into the grain 
drill; or the peas may be sown first, 
the oats being sown more shallow 
than the peas. 

A mixture of 1% bushels of peas 
and oats seems to be the most pre- 
ferable amount of seed per acre for 
growing this combination of hay, so 
that it may be cured easily and yet 
retain a high feeding value. 


Horse Has Kidney Trouble 


I have a horse eight or nine years old which 
seems to have trouble with his kidneys. He 
Passes water very often and in small quanti- 
ties. It is very thick, slimy and of deep 
yellow. color. therwise he seems to be in 
good health and condition. Is this trouble 
serious and what can I do for him?—[E. 
Webber, Broome county, 1 A 

Give half ounce of san metto twice 
a day for 8 days. This should over- 
come this difficulty. This material 
— be procured at your local drug- 
gist. 











In the Apiary 




















Stock for the Apiary 


Honeybees are best known by two 
races, the black or German bee and 
the Italian bee. The black bees, often 
spoken of as “wild,” are vicious and 
difficult to handle, They are good 
honey gatherers when the colonies are 
strong, but are much more suscep- 
tible to foul brood than the Italians. 
Black bees and their hybrids are not 
recommended to the prospective pur- 
chaser and should not be bought un- 
less an Italian queen is given them 
immediately. 

The three-banded Itdlians are the 
most beautiful, docile and reliable 
bees that can be obtained. They are 
used almost exclusively in the best 
apiaries. They show less inclination 
to swarm than other races, gather 
great quantities of honey if colonies 
are kept strong, and keep out the wax 
moth, a most destructive pest: Ital- 
ian bees are hardy and excel in keep- 
ing their brood combs clean, which 
enables them to keep out European 
foul brood more successfully than any 
other race in this country. The peace- 
ful disposition of the three-banded 
Italian should recommend it particu- 
larly to beginners. Giving Italian 
queens to all colonies cannot be too 
strongly urged. 

The purchaser should insist on see- 
ing a frame or two before he buys. 
Though lacking experience he should 
be able to note whether or not the 
stock is clean. The cappings of the 
cells should not be sunken or show 
irregular perforations. Holding a 
frame at such an angle that the light 
strikes into the cells he should note 
the condition of the larvae, (brood ih 
the cells.) If any appear shrunken or 
are of a color other than pearly white, 
he may be sure that something is 
wrong and he should go elsewhere to 
buy his bees. It is unwise to buy 
bees in antiquated or ill-constructed 
hives. 
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The extension 
roof idea for silos was 
first introduced by Globe Silo 
Company. The Globe roof is the 
only one with sides so nearly 
straight that silage settles level. 
This permits the owner of a Globe 
to always have full capacity—no 
heaped up silage exposed to the air. 
Globe Silos are back to 1917 
prices. Write today for catalog de- 
scribing other Globe features, and 
for special extra discount offered on 
early orders, 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
6-16 Willow Street Sidney, N.Y. 
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Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Milk not cooled over 
a Reid Cooler is lik 
not properly cool 
, Get a Reid and save 
r sour milk losses. By 
far the best cooler; 
most easily cleaned. 
We have added heavy 
pressure coolers to our 
line. Write for pricea 
or ask your dealer. 


A. H. Reid Creamery 
and Dairy Supply Co, 
6900 Haverford Ave. 
BoxE Philadelphia, Pa. 














BARREN COWS. 33.5 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Easily ae by = Be we 
inge. Kille abortion germs quickly with- 
out cow. Fite for booklet with 
re from users and full detaile 
Back Guarantee. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


a a 


DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct 
and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted, 


C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 




















Newton’s for * 
Sinompeer intgerton dae 
ditioner, Worm Expeller, 
Three la: 8 guaran! eed 
for Heaves, 65c and $1.25 
can, at dealers or by 


< jewton Remedy Co., Toledo, Q, 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Original and World’s Greatest School. Write 
for free catalog. 
JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
. Jones, Pres. 


Carey ° 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., 1. 


BINDER TWINE 


Get our low 1922 price. Club orders and car lots 
our specialty. Farmer agents wanted. Samples and 


circular free. 
THEO. BURT & SONS MELROSE, OHIO 


RADI 


Dept. A. 





Chicago, 








parts and supplies, complete 
sets. Send 15c for catalogue. 
RADIO TESTING STATION 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








Would You Buy or Sell? 


Then become acquainted with the FARMERS’ 
MARKET PLACE, our classified advertisements. 
Page 318 of this issue. The small rate of 5¢ 
a word brings your wants before a vast read- 
Send us your wants today. 


American Agriculturist, New York City 
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DON’T DRIVE A CAR 
UNLESS IT IS INSURED 


The moment you get on the road you lay your- 


self open to the danger of having to hea 
damages. Other drivers are reckless, gy Std 


cost you the entire value of your farm. 


WE INSURE YOU AT LOWER COST 


‘We pay no commission to agents—have no high overhead expenses—have no stock holders 
to share the profits. ‘We charge the same as stock” insurance companies, and pa 
profits back to our policy holders- Last year the savings (dividends) were 23%. 


careless. A slight mischance may 
Let us carry your risk. 


all the 





We are the largest New York 
more lus in 


MUTUAL 


ae, 





pr ion to liabilities) than any stock company in the United States. 
tite for application blanks—state year, make, and style of body of your car. 


Home Office, Utica, N. Y. 
Syracuse, 


y. and are stronger financially (have 


INSURANCE CoO. 
Dept. B. 


Elmira, Rochester, Buffalo. 
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Helps You &ll, Buy, 
Rent or Exchinge, Se- 
cure Help or Fi ” Work. 
Address m 


asa word 


Sash 
pau AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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as of the e week. No 
pM ark lace ars 
Each stial or display *,. ¥- of 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


— 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City he 




















a “must be received 
Wear inesday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of fol- 


silowed” under on 











DOGS AND PET STOCK 





American Agriculturist, April 29, 1922 








Readers’ Service Bureau 


When writing to American 5 fees 
Service Bureau, always give full details of 
your case, enclosing name label, which 
\§ shows that you are entitled to our help. 
Numerous inquiries are answered direct by 


or veterinary ques 
gives you expert and 














SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching same our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unarenen, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in ‘allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





BLACK JERSEY GIANT hatching eggs for sale. 
From pen No, 4 8 per setting of 15 eggs. 
Hens in this mn weigh 13 Ibs. each and roosters 

Ibs. From Pen No. 2 eggs $5 per setting. Hens 
weigh from 8 to 11 Ibs. each and roosters 12 to 
13 Tbs. All eggs shipped by express. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Eggs Le other pens $3.00 per setting 
of 15 eggs. All are pure bred giants of selected 
got. JAvis RIESLER, Cream Ridge, N. J., 





250,000 CHICKS from Michigan’s best laying 
flocks of Rocks, Anconas, American and English 
White Leghorns; if you want foundation stock at 
reasonable prices = — rd Ms best lay- 
ers, write for guaranteed. 
PROGRESSIVE. HaATC HERIES, » -¥ K, Holland, 
Michigan. 





HATCHING EGGS—$1 per 15; $4.50 per 100. 
Parcel Post Paid. Thoroughbred h . 
strain. Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Khode Is 
land Reds, Brown and White Leghorns and day old 
baby chicks. P. H. PORAY, Williamson, New York. 





PITTSFIELD PURE-BRED Day: OLD_ CHICKS. 
Annual price reduction begins May Ist. Five popu 
reeds—Rocks, S. C. Breds, 8S. C. W. Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes. No money until just before shij 
ment. Write for catalog. PITTSFIELD POULTRY 
FARMS CO., 6 Main Street, Holliston, Mass. 


EGGS _$1 SETTING. Parcel post paid. Thorough- 
breds. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff Rocks, An- 
conas, White Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, White 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons. 
PHILIP "CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 





BLACK JERSEY GIANTS—Large birds. Yellow 
flesh. Direct descendants of the originator’s. Stock 
limited. Now booking orders for eges and baby chicks 
Circular free. SUNFLOWER POULTRY YARDS, 
Box A, Oceanport, New Jersey. 





WINDERS, 8S. C. W. Leghorn chicks, Youngs— 
Ferris Strain, $12.00 per hundred prepaid. safe de- 
livery guaranteed, circular free. OAK HILL 
POULTRY FARM, Route 2-B, Bath, N. Y. 





R. C. REDS, Eggs from quality hens bred to lay 
mated to males from 200 egg record hens. Goo! 
color aand siz. $2—15, $10—100. MRS. JOIN 
KING, Summerville, R. 2, Pa. 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK cges for hatching 
$1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30; $3.50 per 50: $6.00 per 
100; delivered. JOS. G. KENNEL, Atclen, Penna 





8. B. L. chicks from heavy laying free range 
stock. Males bred from winners at American egg lay 
ing contest. LELAND VAN LORE. Williamson, x. Y. 


& ¢ gg RITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS, "$20 00 
prepaid. Free circular. BUNGALOW 
Poe LTRY FARM, Monmouth Jct., New Jersey. 


A ee BOCK, GOLDEN WY: ANDOTTE exes, 
5 15. Blue Ribbon winners. Prompt ship- 


mont WILMER GEORGE, Quakertown, Pa. 








CHICKS BY PARCEL POST, C. 0. D Guarante a. 
2.000 miles. Bargains 17th year cata. e. Hox 
26, C. M. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS, Poeehts ng Eers 
Live delivery guaranteed. BEAAN! ‘DI cK 
RANCH, Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. v 

















MAMMOTH 1 gd DUCK EGGS $2 per 11. Pre 
paid. Barred Rocks, C. Reds $1 per 15. RU- 
PRAC HT BROS. Putas N. Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE | cockerels. and eggs. ptome. 
mo’ Pekin duck eggs. Pearl guineas. LA 
DECKER, Stapfordville, New York. 





BABY CHICKS, 8S. C. White and Brown LIeg- 
horns, Barred Rocks and Anconas, send for circular. 
H. Fisher, Milford, N. J. 





FOR SALE—Fawn and white Indian Runner Duck 
Cres - 30 for 15 eres. HAROLD WOLCOTT, Oak- 
feld. a 2 eS SE 

CHICKS AND pocs— The ble kind. Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns. Circular. L. D. CLARK, BING- 
HAMTON, .. ¥. 


HO RNING’ 8 140. EGG Rov RRON red turkey’s exes, 
$8.50 and $10.00 per dozen. FLONA HORNING, 
Owego, New Yor -4 





- REDS—Rich ¢ color, Great layers. Eggs 15, 
, $4.25, prepaid. L. HENSHAW, Box 182, 
‘a 











TEN AND TWELVE week pullets. | § ‘Standard varie- 








ties. Best strains. PORE FARM, Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 

s C. BUFF ORPINGTONS and Leghorn’ eges, 
$5.00 per hundred. EARL STENGLE, Geneva, N. Y., 
Route 5 

RHODE ISLAND REDS, famo us re 4 cherry strain 
Eggs $2 per 15, delivered. GEO. LYON, Wyalus- 
ing, Pa 





B. R. HATCHING EGGS (Thompson’s Ringlk 
ROY HILTS, Gouverneur, N. Y. 





PARDEE’S PERFECT PEKINS, Box P, Islip, N 
Y. Eees. ducklings. Catalog. 





SWINE 





GS FOR SALE—RBetter pigs for the same money. 
Cold Cering Farm pigs have always had this reputa 
tion, bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
barrel and broad frame for you to put oa on 
Cold Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 
the only too common scrub pig. Berkshire and York- 
shire cross, Chester and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
any part of the following lots: 31—6 to 7 weeks old 
$7.00 each; 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.50 each; 22-10 
weeks old, extra fine, our choicest stock, $8.00 each. 
Cc. oO. at your etation for your approval. No 
charge for crating. Our guarantee: Feed 30 days, 
if not a eatieted return to us and we will return your 
money. COLD SPRING FARM, P. 0. Box 74, 
Dedham, Mass. 


LARGE _—+— of thé most popular blood 
lines, an oF xes, not akin. Special price on_serv- 
ice boars trios for March and April. CLAR- 
ENCE A. TENNEY, Henderson, New York. 


HAMPSHIRE PIGS for June delivery, Defender, 
Messenger and Pershing breeding. Write CLARENCE 
R. DICE, Chambersburg, Pa., 8. 


25 CHESTER and La ae Seong 
ela cs express paid. 











TaNGEn, Ye Tok 


BERRY. VEGETABLE AND FLOWER. PLANTS. 
Leading varieties strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
dewberry, loganberry, gooseberry, currant, and grape 
plants; asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish, hop, and 
mint ‘roots, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, celery, 
beet, lettuce, onion, egg plant, pepper, and sweet 
potato plants; dahlia, canna, iris, gladiolus, and 
begonia bufbs; hollyhock, columbine, foxglove, canter- 
bury bells, anchusa, dephinium, gaillardia, hibiscus, 
shasta <laisy, and other perennial flower plants; aster, 
pansy, ageratum, snapdragon, Japanese pink, cosmos, 
lark., .r, firebush, petunia —% phiox, portulaca, salvia, 


salpi tlvasts, verbena, osa, zinnia, ane, other 
annua! flower plants: -_——~ and shrubs. Catalog 
free. H ARRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. ° 





300,000 PE PPER SEEDLINGS—Ruby King, Chi- 
nese Giant, Worldbeater and Long Red Cayenne, 


$3.00 per 1000 300,000 tomato seedlings—Bonny 
Best, Chalk’s Early Jewel, John Baer. and Stone, 
$2.50 per 1000. 2,000,000 cabbage plants (ready 
April 25th)—Early Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen 
Market, Euklinger Glory, all head early, Early Sum- 
mer, Early Flat Dutch and Surehead, $2.00 per 


1000. Snowball cauliflower plants, $4.00 per 1,000. 
Transplanted tomatoes and peppers. All varieties, 
$7.00 per 1000. Potted tomatoes and egg plant, $2.75 
per 100; $25.00 per 1,000. Send for list of all plants. 
P. AUL T. ROCHELLE, Morristown, New Jersey. 


FLOW: ER LOVERS—My wonderful new varleties of 


Gladioli are magnificient. 30 bulbs, including pink, 
crimson, white, orange, rare purple, etc., with easy 
planting directions, $1 postpaid. Will bloom this 
summer. Illustrated catalog of 105 splendid varieties 


fra How ARD GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist, Box 
J, Ne New Lebanon, N. Y. 

"STR iw BERRY PL. ANTS, Se nator Dunlap, ~ $800.00 
to $1200.00 per acre; none better at any price fresh 
dug plants right trom the grower. At reduced prices, 
100 plants $1.00; 500, $3.50; 1000, $6.00; post paid if 
ordered from this ad. Write for prices on larger 
amounts. HEYWOOD & KLIMOVICH, Central 
Square, N. Y. 





MY CATALOGUE WILL_TELL YOU how to grow 


$1500 of berries per acre. You will not throw it into 
the waste basket, even if you don’t want a single 
plant - is good reading, , dl like it in the coun- 
try. C PRATT, Athol, 


CARBAGE PLANTS—Field ‘grower. Ready, early 
Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuize a 
Glory. All head eg Succession, Surehead, $2.2 
per 1000; 500, $1 0 $10.00. F. W. ROCHE LLE 
& SONS, Che aa N. . 











STRAWRERRY PLANTS—Chas, I, Senator Dun- 
lap, Aroma, Stevens Late Champion, $5 thousand. 
Order from this ad. save time. Can make immediate 
shipment. Circular. F. G. MANGUS, Pulaski, N. 
Y. 





FOR SAL E—Strawberry plants, red ag 
black raspberries and blackberries, pretty dug. Post 
paid price list on request. BROOKVIEW STOCK 
AND FRUIT FARM. Pulaski, N. Y., B. 5. 





4,000,000 sw EET POTATO plants @ $1.50. per 
1000. Varieties, Yellow Jerseys, Big a Gold Skin, 
Up River and Red Nansemon. C. E. BROWN, 
Bridg seville, Del. 








TRU FE TO NAME ‘strawberry plants: Howard 17, 


$1.50 per 100: Dunlap, Warfield, Sample, Wilson, 
McAlpin, Joe, $1.00 per 100. GEO. GASSETT, Put- 
ney, Vt 





~ ‘FIFTY each of St. Regis Everbeariing and Cuth- 
bert raspberry plants, $3.00 postpaid. Blackberries, 
grapes, perennials, etc. GEO. GASSETT, Putney, Vt. 





: POTATOES, Green Mountain, certified by state 
college, outyielding = others in seed tests in pee 
adjoining states. F. THOMPSON, Cortland, N. 


FOR ARDY. OPEN. AIR GROWN CABBAGE, 
H pepper, and Eggplants, write FARMERS 
TM ‘ANT CO. Martins Point, 8. C. 


EVERBEARING Strawberry 
BASIL 








PROGRE SSIV E 
pla $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000. 
PERRY, Georgetown, Delaware. 


~ POT \TORS—Bliss, Cobbler, Rose, Six Weeks, 
Swiftsure, others. —— FORD, Fishers, New 
York. 


: GIANT RED CANNAS. Bulbs ten_ cents each. 
ALAN - HOFFMAN, 29 Hurlbut St., Albany, x. ¥. 











; For SALE—Cornfield Beans for seed. sh, Bes 1002; 
pt. 18c. S& C. REAVER, Tarreytown, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Everbearing and others, 
PAINE’S FARM, Royalton, Vt. 








TOBACCO 


~ KENTU CKY LEAF TOBACCO—Don’t send_ one 
penny, pay for tobacco and postage on arrival. Extra 
fine quality, . ss old, nature cured. Chewing 10 
Ibs. $3.00; king 10 Ibs. $2.50. FARMERS’ 
UNION, Diz, “Hawesville, Ky. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO, chewing 5 pounds, 
$1.50; 10 pounds, $2.00; smoking, 5 pounds, $1.25; 
10 pounds, $2.00. Send no money. Pay when re- 
ceived. TOBACCO “GROWERS’ UNION, Paducah, 
Ky 











TOBAC( a ag Pi paf, three years old. Extra 

. ee smoking. bs High grade chewing, 6 Tha. 
Pay for th and postage when received. 

; ARMERS" EXCH ANGE, is- A, Hawesville, BY. 








TOBACCO— Kentucky's “Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 
tbs. $2.25. Rich mellow hand selected chewing 3 Ibs. 
$1.00. Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
LB BROTHE RS, Murray, Ky. 


I CAN’T SELL all the dogs so I sell the best. 
Thoroughbred English Shepherds natural heeldrivers, 
intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shepherd with- 
out equal. Write before sold out. GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marathan, New York. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and young 
ready to go right at work getting cows. Write — 
list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








AIREDALE PUPS and grown dogs on approval. 
None __ better. Registered stock. Booklet. E. G. 
CLOUGH, G 1 New H hi 








~ PEDI GREED Sable and White Collie puppies. 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, New York. 


HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hide 
for fur,coats and robes. Cow and steer hides into 
harness or sole leather. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR 00., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WE WANT A MAN who is a believer in the good 
old A. A. and what it has done and is doing in 
behalf of the farmers of New York and adjoining 
states. We are offering a wonderfully attractive 
proposition to a live man of this kind in every 
community who has an arto or horse and buggy 80 
that he can call upon the farmers within a radius 
of 25 miles. You can easily make $50 a week or 
better on this new proposition. Write at once for 
details. AGENCY DEPT., AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
ied Jewish young men, with and without experience, 
wha wish to work on farms. If you need a good, 
steady man, write for an ‘order blank. Ours is not a 
commercial cera agency, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
ee RAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave., New 
or le 


























BE T RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR—$110 
to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare 
time study. Splendid opportunities. _ Position guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Write for free booklet 
G-84. STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

FARMERS—MEN—BOYS, over 17. Become Gov- 
ernment Railway Mail Clerks, $135-$195 month. 
Steady work, traveling constantly. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. List positions free. Write im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C 34, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT jobs open to farmers. Men- 
venen oe 17. i month.- Steady work. Sure 
pay. mon ucation sufficient. List positions 
free. FRANRLIN “INSTITT "TE, Dept D-34, Roches- 
ter, N. . 











FIREMEN, R wane 3 for railroads nearest 
their homes ginners $150, later $250. 
pease “ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, ‘Brooklyn, N. 





$35 WEEK. Learn while earning. Boys—men. be- 
come automobile experts. Write FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept D-413, Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG MAN (19) wants position on large fruit 
farm or gentleman’s estate; two years’ experience and 
have taken a short course in fruit growing at Cor- 
nell; first class references. CONRAD ENGELKE, 
123 Fisk Avenue, Maspeth, L. 1., N. Y. 


FARM HANDS, Laborers, helpers, supplied. in any 
numbér, providing the transportation is prepaid ~ 
destination. INTERNATIONAL LABOR = 
Established in 1907. 











153 Bowery, New York. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ANTED—Sinele women as attendants in state in- 
etitution for feeble-minded, salary $44 per month 
and maintenance. Apply, stating age and enclosing 
letter of reference (from previous employers if_possi- 
ble) to SU PERINTENDENT, Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


WOMEN—GIRLS—RBecome _ millinery designers. 
Earn $125 month. Sample lesson free. Write FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D-835, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_ all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLE MFG. 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


163-ACRE FARM ONLY $3000 with horses, furni- 
ture, 15 cows and calves, heifers, bull, crops, fodder 
vehicles, tools, machinery, etc., ncome 
$2000; near village, in prosperous district : broad 
fields ‘rich, loamy tillage; 30-cow pasture; lots wood, 
about 100,000 ft. timber; 100 apple trees; good 9- 
room house overlooking lake, large basement barn, 
silo. To settle affairs, only $3000, part cash, easy 
terms. Details page 12 Iilus. Catalog, 1200 bar- 
gains. Free. FARM AGENCY, R 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


























HOMESPUN smoking of. _theaias tehacte, aa 
on delivery 5 pounds $1.5 10 pow $2 
pounds $4.00. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


“HOME ESP N TOBACCO, 








5 pounds $1.25; 15 








pounds $3.00. Send no money, pay when received. 
FARMERS’ “ASSOCIATION, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 
HONEY 
HONEY—Pure busbatest extracted, postpaid = 





rone, oz. can, 32¢ Ibs. 99c: 10 Ibs. $1.8 
Price list free “noscon F. WIXSON, Dept. _ 
Dundee, New Yo 








HONEY —Qocndegs County Cont extracted, 5 
Ths., $1.15; 10 Ibs., BN as . We are Farm 
Bureau RE. r ARM, 1310 Spring 


St., Syracuse, N. 


~HONEY—Pure extracted. Post 
Clover 5 Ibs. $1.25. Buckwheat 5 Ibs $1.00. 
$1.90. S. H. GRAHAM, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CATTLE 


WHY PAY_MORE? Purebred pn agg Holstein 
heifer calves Fifty dollars express paid. Circulars 
free. CONDON’S HOLSTEIN ARCADSA, West Ches- 
ter. Ohio. 

REGISTERED RED POLLED full calves and 
yearlings. the final Federal tuberculosis test 
for et I herd. BANKSON BROS., Rouseville, 
Pa. 





id third zone. 
10 Ibs. 














EGISTERED 0. I. C. and Chester White pi 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wase N'T. _ 


CIGARS 








yy made to sell 


CIGA l offer. “La 
2 for 2% cents, while they last $2 box of 50. Each 
cigar wrapped in —_— Havana filler throughout: 
a suit or your money refunded. MAYER CIGAR 
9 Church 8t., New York City. 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY FEMALES for sale— 
Cows, heifers and calves; tuberculin Sutted Teason- 
able prices. ALFADALE FARM, Athens, Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser.They are shipped subiect to trial in 
= vayer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 

WALLACE BR. CBUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 











260-ACRE DAIRY FARM with 11 cows, 4 horses, 
heifers, calves, bull, poultry, full implements, har- 
nesses, dairy utensils included; on improved road in 
one of the state’s best known dairy centers; excellent 
markets; 150 acres tillage; 80-cow pasture; 
timber; 100 apple trees: good 2-story, 10-room house 
00-ft. basement barn, poultry house. Disability 
forcing sale, all $7440, * te than 1/3 cash. Catalog 
Free. W. H. Maynard, Canastota, New 





WARWICK, Orange County—124 acres; 12 rooms; 
two barns, silo, icehouse, poultry houses; 16 acres 
young apples, 5 acres peach fillers, 10 acres alfalfa; 
creamery atl station one mile; bargain price $14, © 
including 26 cattle: terms $3,500 cash: balance 
suit. Write BOT "GHTON, owner, 364 East 2st 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





280-ACRE FARM; 11 cows and yearlings, 3 horses, 
implements included; on state road near RR town; 
80 acres machine-worked, 30- -cow pasture ; valuable 
wood, fruit: ae 8-room ‘house; barn poultry 

To close affairs $3500, less than halt an. JACK 
TEICHMAN, Fleischmanns, N. Y. 


GOOD FARM LANDS—Near thriving city in Mich- 
igan. 26, 40, 80-acre tracts. $15 to $35 per acre. 
Terms to meet your circumstances. Investigate this 
opportunity. Write today for free illustrated booklet 
giving full information. SWIGART LAND CO., 
V-1246 First National Bank’ Bldg., Chicago, III. 


I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable farms. Will 
deal with owners only. Give description and cash 
fm pfonnts M. PERKINS, Columbia, Mo. 











FARMS—Write PERRY FARM AGENCY, Cana- 








Liability of Carrier 


I shipped a car of onions, which arrived 
at Gpotlantion for by on 
regular team track close to Treight “station. 
The unloading was commenced on date placed, 
but owing to rain, unloading was discon- 
Genes and locks placed on the car by con- 

ee, When consignee went to the car the 

pqwing morning to complete the unloading 
5 found one of the locks had been broken, 
and load checked out 43 bags of onions short. 
Complaint was made to railroad company’s 
delivery clerk immediately on finding the lock 
broken. He said he had seen the broken 
lock but took no action as he thought the 
consignee might have put it on in that way. 
Railroad watchmen, or detectives, as well as 
city detectives, undertook to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the 43 bags of onions, but 
without success. Railroad company claims 
consignee was responsible for the protection 
of the onions from the time he first started 
to unload. Claim for loss filed and payment 
declined by freight ~~ agent. The team 
tracks are supposed to be guarded nights by 
railroad compan omplagets (watchmen), and 
there is no pro! —r that consignee would 
have been allowed to keep a man in the yard 
all night to watch the car if he had wanted 
to do so. Was not the railroad company 
responsible for failure to protect the car dur- 
ing the night 3  ~ On its tracks under part 
load ?—{I. , Orange county, N. Y. 


After toe car had been delivered 
to the unloading place and possession 
of contents had been given to con- 
signee, the railroad company had re- 
linquished control over the contents, 
but it retained oversight over the 
cars and contents by maintaining 





watchmen detailed for the purpose of 


preventing theft and robbery. Con-: 
signee was justified in believing that, 


the contents were safe when left in 
the car under the watchman’s pro- 


tection, and that private watchman 
provided by consignee was not neces- 
sary. The fact of the robbery in- 
dicates negligence on the part of the 
railroad company’s employees, any 
consignee’s claim for compensation, 
has a good foundation. It has been 
held that where a portion of goods 
had been removed from a car by con- 
signee, but some of them left in be- 
cause of approaching night, and locks 
have been broken and goods stolen, 
the railroad company was liable for 
gross negligence as a_ gratuitous 
bailee. 


—— 





Bottled Sunlight 


Salesmen are again reported active 
in New Jersey selling stock of an out- 
fit known as the Tomadelli corpora- 
tion. In the prospectus, it is claimed 
that the promoters will produce a 
wireless electric lamp called “bottled 
sunlight,” which will burn steadily for 
three ¢ years without recharging. 
Upon investigation, however, not a 
bottle of this sunlight appears to be in 
existence. This may be the age of 
miracles, but no one should hazard 
their money on Tomadelli lamps with- 
out at least one lamp available for 
demonstration. 

Juan J. Tomadelli, president of the 
corporation and inventor of this lamp, 
is said to have produced one of the 
bottles of sunlight in Buenos Aires, 
which burned 7% months, until it 
was destroyed by lightning on July 18, 
1919. It is not clear whether Mr. 
Tomadelli has discovered a third elec- 
trical pole or not, but we doubt it. 
Readers should be on guard and leave 
this stock ptomotion scheme alone, 
which of course for the time being is 
a wild speculation. 








MISCELBANEOUS 





BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY, 
Hotel Me aeetg Cookingware, Aluminumware, etc., 
shipped direct from factory to consumer. Write us for 
particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 


GENTLEMEN BOARDERS wanted a farm, 
good meals and room, near state road. river and 
villages. board $10 a week. MOUNTAIN VIEW 
FARM, Gardiner, N. Y. 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents -. bony hold 
> bright new a Sac Your 
one worth every HWwoRE co 
PANY, Meriden, —- “> 


LILY IRONING BOARD and a towel and toilet 
rack for family use, new inventions, very handy. 
Write ‘or cireular. ‘Agent wanted. ROLTKAMP «& 
CO., Breese, IL 


LUMBER—Get our direct-to-consumer money saving 
prices before puting Catalogue, plan book. free., 
J. W. SUMRALL, Exchange, Seattle, 














428-9 Lumber 





SEMEN AND ALFALFA, first and second cut- 
tings. reight saved in Eastern Territory. W. A. 
WITHROW. Route 4, Syracuse, N. Y. 


50 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes, inted 
mailed $1 = 00. Samples prinving free. SU CN. Mohawk, 
ork, 











joharie, N. Y. for catalogue of Central New York BEST EXTENSION_ LADD made ane per 

State farm batenine. foot, freight paid. A. L. TEMEIS Interlaken, N. Y. 
FARMS FOR at Write for catalogue of PURE SYRUP—$2.00 ion. 

farm bargains. C. M. DOUGLAS, Herkimer, N. Y. Cc , Alfred Station, N. a = yeas 





OKLAHOMA farms write for information. ARD 
OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Oklahoma. -_ 


FOXES WANTED, 100 young Teds 
ROSS BROWN, McFall, A =s ows. 





WANTED—To r from owner of land for sale. 
oO. K. HAWLEY, naldwine Wisconsin. _— 





HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. . . 











$19 





American Agriculturist, April 29, 1922 
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i. RIDERS 
PURPLE SAGE 
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OF THE 


By Zane Grey 

















_ Utah_today is a rather pleasant place to 
live. But when Utah was young and the 
country in the hands of the Mormons, it was 
not always pleasant and sometimes not even 
safe. Nearly all of the land was owned by 
the Mormons, and the few Gentiles who came 
to the state were so persecuted that they 
usually left rather than remain where they 
were so unhappy. 

It was in such an environment as this that 
Jane Withersteen grew to womanhood. The 
daughter of one of the richest Mormons in 
the state, she delighted in sharing her wealth 
with those less fortunate and for this kindness 
and for her steadfast refusal to marry Tull, 
one of the Mormon leaders, she was being 
fe gen By ceqeiving her of the thing she 

eld most dear, Tull hoped to force her to 
submit. First her cattle were stolen, then her 
horses, and then her friends betrayed her. 
Her one loyal friend, Venters, is in hiding 
in the canyon with Bess, a girl whom he is 
protecting from the robbers. Her remaining 
friend is Lassiter, who has come to Utah to 

the man who took his sister Millie Erne. 


Chapter XVI 
The Old, Old Story 


As he spoke the west wind softly 
blew in his face. It seemed to soothe 
his passion. That west wind was fresh, 
cool, fragrant, and it carried a sweet, 
strange burden of far-off things— 
tidings of life in other climes, of sun- 
shine asleep on other walls—of other 
places where reigned peace. It car- 
ried, too, sad truth of human hearts 
and mystery—of promise and hope 
unquenchable. Surprise Valley was 
only a little niche in the wide world 
whence blew that burdened wind. 
Bess was only one of millions at the 
mercy of unknown motive in nature 
and life. Content had come to Venters 
in the valley; happiness had breathed 
in the slow, warm air; love as bright 
as light had hovered over the walls 
and descended to him; and now on the 
west wind came a whisper of the 
eternal triumph of faith over doubt. 

“How much better I am for what 
has come to me!” he exclaimed. “I'll 
let the future take care of itself. 
Whatever falls, I'll be ready.” 

Venters retraced his steps along 
the terrace back to camp, and found 
Bess in the old familiar seat, waiting 
and watching for his return. 

“‘T went off by myself to think a 
little,” he explained. 

“You never looked that way before. 
What—what is it? Won’t you tell 
me?” 

“Well, Bess, the fact is I’ve been 
dreaming a lot. This valley makes a 
fellow dream. So I forced myself to 
think. We can’t live this way much 
longer. Soon I'll simply have to go to 
Cottonwoods. We need a whole pack 
train of supplies. I can get—” 

“Can you go safely?” she inter- 
rupted. 

“Why, I’m sure of it. Ill ride 
through the Pass at night. I haven't 
any fear that Wrangle isn’t where I 
left him. And once on him—Bess, 
just wait till you see that horse!” 

“Oh, I want to see him—to ride 
him. But—but, Bern, this is what 
troubles me,” she said. “Will—will 
you come back?” a 

“Give me four days. If I’m not back 
in four days you'll know I’m dead. 
For that only shall keep me.” 

“Oh!” 

“Bess, I'll come back. There’s 
danger—I wouldn’t lie to you—but I 
can take care of myself.” 

“Bern, I’m sure—oh, I’m sure of it! 
All my life I’ve watched hunted men. 
I can tell what’s in them. And I be- 
lieve you can ride and shoot and see 
with any rider of the sage. It’s not— 
not that I—fear.” 

“Well, what is it, then?” 

“Why—why—why should you come 
back at all?” 

“I couldn’t leave you here alone.” 

“You might change your mind 
when you get to the village—among 
old friends—” 

“I won’t change my mind. As for 
old friends—” He uttered a short, ex- 
pressive laugh. 

“"Then—there—there must be a—a 
woman!” Dark red mantled the clear 
tan of temple and cheek and neck. 
Her eyes were ey#s of shame, upheld 
a long moment by intense, straining 
search for the verification of her 


; 


fear. Suddenly they drooped, her head 
fell to her knees, her hands flew to 
her hot cheeks. 

“Bess—look here,” said Venters, 
with a sharpness due to the violence 
with which he checked his quick, surg- 
ing emotion. 

As if compelled against her will— 
answering to an irresistible voice— 
Bess raised her head, looked at him 
with sad, dark eyes, and tried to 
whisper with tremulous lips. 

“There’s no woman,” went on 
Venters, deliberately holding her 
glance with his. “Nothing on earth, 
barring the chances of life, can keep 
me away.” 

Her face flashed and flushed with 
the glow of a leaping joy; but like the 
vanishing of a gleam it disappeared 
to leave her as he had never beheld 
her. 

“I am nothing—I am lost—I am 
nameless!”’ 

“Do you want me to come back?” 
he asked, with sudden stern coldness. 
“Maybe you want to go back to Old- 
ring!” 

That brought her erect, trembling 
and ashy pale, with dark, proud eyes 
and mute lips refuting his insinua- 
tion. 

“Bess, I 
shouldn't 


beg your 
have said that. 


pardon. I 
But you 


angered me. I intend to work—to 
make a home for you here—to be a— 
a brother to you as long as ever you 
need me. And you must forget what 
you are—were—I mean, and be 
happy. When you remember that old 
life you are bitter, and it hurts me.” 
“I was happy—I shall be very 
happy. Oh, you're so good that—that 
it kills me! If I think, I can’t believe 
it. I grow sick with wondering why. 
I’m only a—let me say it—only a lost, 
nameless—-girl of the rustlers. Old- 
ring’s Girl, they called me. That you 
should save me—be so good and kind 
—want to make me happy—why, it’s 
beyond belief. No wonder I’m 
wretched at the thought of your 
leaving me. But I'll be wretched and 
bitter no more. I promise you. If only 
I could repay you even a littie—” 
“You've repaid me a hundredfold. 
Will you believe me?” 
“Believe you! I couldn’t do else.” 
“Then listen! ... Saving you, I 


saved myself. Living here in this val-- 


ley with you, I’ve found myself. I’ve 
learned to think while I was dream- 
ing. I never troubled myself about 
God. But God, or some wonderful 
spirit, has whispered to me here. I 
absolutely deny the truth of what you 
say about yourself. I can’t explain it. 
There are things too deep to tell. 
Whatever the terrible wrongs you've 
suffered, God holds you blameless. I 
see that—feel that in you every mo- 
ment you are near me. I’ve a mother 
and a sister ’way back in Illinois. If 
I could I'd take you to them—to- 
morrow.” 

“If it were true! Oh, I might—I 
might lift my head!” she cried. 

“Lift it then—you child. For I 
swear it’s true.” 

She did lift her head with the sing- 
ular wild grace always a part of her 
actions, with that old unconscious in- 
timation of innocence which always 
tortured Venters, but now with some- 
thing more—a spirit rising from the 


depths that linked itself to his brave 
words. 

“I’ve been thinking—too,” she 
cried, with quivering smile and swell- 
ing breast. “I’ve discovered myself— 
too. I’m young—I’m alive—I'm so full 
—oh! I’m a woman!” 

“Bess, I believe I can claim credit 
of that last discovery—before you,” 
Venters said, and laughed. 

“Oh, there’s more—there’s some- 
thing I must tell you.” 

“Tell it, then.” 

“When will you go to Cotton- 
woods?” 

“As soon as the storms are past, or 
the worst of them.” 

“T’ll tell you before you go. I can’t 
now. I don’t knew how I shall then. 
But it must be told. I'd never let you 
leave me without knowing. For in 
spite of what you say there’s @ 
chance you mightn’t come back.” 

Day after day the west wind blew 
across the valley. Day after day the 
clouds clustered gray and purple and 
black. The cliffs sang and the caves 
rang with Oldring’s knell, and the 
lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
the echoes crashed and crashed, and 
the rains flooded the valley. Wild 
flowers sprang up everywhere, swaying 
with the lengthening grass on the 
terraces, smiling wanly from shady 
nooks, peeping wondrously from year- 
dry crevices of the walls. The valley 
bloomed into a paradise. Every single 
moment, from the breaking of the 
gold bar through the bridge at dawn 
on to the reddening of rays over the 
western wall, was one of colorful 
change. The valley swam in thick, 
transparent haze, golden at dawn, 
warm and white at noon, purple in 
the twilight. At the end of every 
storm a rainbow curved down into 
the leaf-bright forest to shine and 
fade and leave lingeringly some faint 
essence of its rosy iris in the air. 

Venters walked with Bess, once 
more in a dream, and watched the 





Ladies Dress 


and 2% yards border design 1 inch 
wide. The design may be carried 
out in colored wool or silk floss. 
Any material may be used for this 
dress, either silk, woolen or closely 
woven cotton material. 



































This pattern is cut in sizes 16 


years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 36 inch ma- 
terial. 
For Gingham or Voile 
No. 1391—In made gingham, 
dotted Swiss or voile with plain 





No. 1358—The fact that the one 
piece dress is more popular this 
season than ever is doubtless due to 
the fact that each new design is 
prettier than the preceding one. 
The waist is joined to the skirt at 
each side of the low waist and the 
plaited inserts at the sides give 
fulness to the two-piece skirt. The 
transfer 608 consists of four motifs 


Spring Brings With it Thoughts of New Clothes 
Ginghams and Voiles are the most popular materials 





organdie collars, cuffs and belt, 
this dress is a delightful addition 
to any wardrobe. The waist, empha- 
sized by a wide belt is trimmed 
with three tucks on each side. The 
collar, cuffs and pockets are fin- 
ished with blanket-stitch in a con- 
trasting color and the pockets are 
made more attractive by use of 
transfer 602. The motifs are made 
of contrasting colors in silk or cot- 
ton, according to the material of 
which the dress is made and are 
appliqued with blanket-stitch in 
the same thread that was used for 
the collar and cuffs. 
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ae SRR NE RRA Sy Abra Hat 
R. F. D. IED... cckcasoinitasanendccssicgstatideaal 
| Se, — Aan eet 


The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44. Size 36 requires 
3% yards, 36-inch material with 1 
yard organdie for the trimming. 


Child’s Rompers 

No. 9461—Take one curly-head, 
one baby face, 2 dimple knees and 
a pair of sturdy legs, dress it in 
this little romper and you have a 
recipe for sweetness that can’t be 
surpassed. The bloomers are gath- 
ered to a short waist which fastens 
at the center-back. The sleeves 
are made in kimono style and end 
just above the elbow. Chambray, 
gingham or kindergarten cloth are 
materials that wash well, so are 
adapted to garments of this type. 

This pattern is cut in sizes 1, 2 
and 4 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material and 4% yard 
18-inch contrasting and 2% yards 
binding. 





These patterns are 12 cents each. 
Transfers should be ordered sep- 
arately. Send your order to Pat- 
tern Dept., American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Beautiful Wall Paper 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of our 

new 75 page CATALOG of latest and 

most artistic designs in high-grade wall 

pepe as well as varnishes and House- 
id Brighteners, 

We are the largest wall paper dealers in 

the world with a chain of 27 stores in 


addition to ov: Mail Order Division. 
Prices Range from 


8c to 50ca 
DOUBLE ROLL 


saving you about one-half the usual prices. 


At very small expense you can beautify 
and transform your home. Expert service 
and advice in Home Decorating gladly 
furnished free. Write for the book today. 
(Sent by return mail.) 


COOPER WALL PAPER STORES, INC. 


Dept. A, Mail Order Division 
220 West Willow Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Comparison Is Our Best Salesman 





In cases of emergency always have 
a bottle of Sloan’s handy. When rheu- 
matic aches and neuralgic pains make 
life miserable, the comforting relief 
from pain of a little slap of Sloan’s 
will be welcomied by all sufferers. 

For rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica; 
lumbago, lame back, sprains and 
strains, over-worked and sore muscles; 
use Sloan’s. Penetrates without 
rubbing. . 

Sold by dealers you know and can 
trust, 35c.; 70c., $1.40. 
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SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, easy running, 
eae skimming separator for 
95 sPicocty skims warm or cold 
milk. Makes heavy or light cream. 
Different from picture, which 
illustrates larger capacity ma- 
chines. See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 
Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free ca 
and monthly payment pian. 
Western orders filled from 
Western points, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 3052 Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
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A Living from Eggs and Poultry 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to 
beginners in the business who hare a limited 
amount of capital and experience. Unusual at- 
tention is given to the small but important - 
tails from hatching time to the time the produce 
is marketed. 

Tilustrated. 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net, $1.40 

: 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Se Ore oe SU, anceol ol 
- -year guaranteed gold- 
filled Bracelet Watch 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Remember, with our plan it WON'T cost 
@ cent. Bracelet Watch comes to you 

an elaborate velvet box. 
Write at once for FREE WATCH PLAN 


geet SUPPLY Co., 
it Dept. 


116 Nassau 797 = New Yerk City 








Riders of the Purple Sage 


lights change on the walls, and faced 
the wind from out of the west. 

Always it brought softly to him 
strange, sweet tidings of far-off 
things. It blew from a place that was 
old and whispered of youth. It blew 
down the grooves of time. It brought 
a story of the passing hours. It 
breathed low of fighting men and 
praying women. It sang clearly the 
song of love. That ever was the bur- 
den of its tidings—youth in the shady 
woods, waders thtough the wet mea- 
dows, boy and girl at the hedgerow 
stile, bathers in the booming surf, 
sweet, idle hours on grassy, windy 
hills, long strolls down moonlit lanes 
—everywhere in far-off lands, fingers 
locked and bursting hearts and long- 
ing lips—from all the world tidings of 
unquenchable love. 

Often, in these hours of dreams he 
watched the girl, and asked himself 
of what was she dreaming? For the 
changing light of the valley reflected 
its gleam and its color and its mean- 
ing in the light of her eyes. E23 saw in 
them infinitely more than he saw in 
his dreams. He saw thought and soul 
and nature—strong vision of life. All 
tidings the west wind blew from dis- 
tance and age he found deep in those 
dark-blue depths, and found them 
mysteries solved. Under their wistful 
shadow he softened, and in the soften- 
ing felt himself grow a sadder, a wiser, 
and a better man. 

While the west wind blew its tid- 
ings, filling his heart full, teaching 
him a man’s part, the days passed, 
the purple clouds changed to white, 
and the storms were over for that 
summer, 

“I must go now,” he said. 

“When?” she asked. 

“At once—to-night.” 

“I’m glad the time has come. It 
dragged at me. Go—for you'll come 
back the sooner.” 

Late in the afternoon, as the ruddy 
sun split its last flame in the ragged 
notch of the western wall, Bess 
walked with Venters along the east- 
ern terrace, up the long, weathered 
slope, under the great stone bridge. 
They entered the narrow gorge to 
climb around the fence long before 








Many of our readers have come 
to love the stories of Zane Grey 
and wish to read more of his 
tales of the great West. BY special 
arrangement with his publishers, 
American Agriculturist can sup- 
ply its readers with these books 
at a very low price. Write for 
a list of books and prices. 




















built there by Venters. Farther than 
this she had never been. Twilight had 
already fallen in the gorge. It 
brightened to waning shadow in the 
wider ascent. He showed her Bal- 
ancing Rock, of which he had often 
told her, and explained its sinister 
leaning over the outlet. Shuddering, 
she looked down the long, pale in- 
cline with its closed-in, toppling walls. 

“What an awful trail! Did you 
carry me up here?” 

“I dig, surely,” replied he. 

“It frightens me, somehow. Yet I 
never was afraid of trails. I'd ride 
anywhere a horse could go, and 
climb where he couldn't. But there’s 
something fearful here. I feel as—as 
if the place was watching me.” 

“Look at this rock. It’s balanced 
here—balanced perfectly. You know 
I told you the cliff-dwellers cut the 
rock, and why. But they’re gone and 
the rock waits. Can’t you see—feel 
how it waits here? I moved it once, 
and T’ll never dare again. A strong 
heave would start it. Then it would 
fall and bang, and smash that crag, 
and jar the walls, and close forever 
the outlet to Deception Pass!” 

“Ah! When you come back I'll steal 
up here and push and push with all 
my might to roll the rock and close 
forever the outlet to the Pass!” She 
said it lightly, but in the undercur- 
rent of her voice was a heavier note, 
a ring deeper than any ever given 
mere play of words. 

“Bess! ... You can’t dare me! 
Wait till I come back with supplies— 
then roll the stone.” 

“I—was—in—fun.” Her voice now 
throbbed low. ‘Always you must be 
free to go when you will. Go now 

. this place presses on me—-stifles 
me.” 

“I’m going—but you had something 
to tell me?” 

“Yes. . . . Will you—come back?” 

“T’ll come if I live.” 

“But—but you mightn’t come?” 

“That’s possible, of course. It'll take 
a good deal to kill me. A man could- 
n’t have a faster horse or keener dog. 
And, Bess, I’ve guns, and I'll use 


them if I’m pushed. But don’t worry.” 

“I’ve faith in you. I'll not worry 
until, after four days. Only—because 
you mightn’t come— I must tell 
you—” 

She lost her voice. Her pale face, 
her great, glowing, earnest eyes, 
seemed to stand alone out of the 
gloom of the gorge. The dog whined, 
breaking the silence. 

“I must tell you—because you 
mightn’t come back,” she whispered. 
“You must know what—what I 
think of your goodness—of you. Al- 
ways I’ve been tonguetied. I seemed 
not to be grateful. It was deep in 
my heart. Even now—if I were other 
than I am— I couldn’t tell you. But 
I'm nothing—only a rustler’s girl— 
nameless—infamous. You've saved me 
—and I’m—I’m yours to do with as 
you like. ... With all my heart and 
soul—I love you!” 

(To be Continued) 








Our Boys and Girls 




















Games for Recess 
Obedience 


Cut a long string or ribbon and cut 
it into equal lengths. The leader 
stands in front of the players and 
each one holds the opposite end of 
a strip thus forming a circle. When 
the leader says “hold fast” all the 
players must “let go” the pieces of 
tape. When the leader says “let go” 
all must “hold fast.” To divert their 
attention he says something like this: 
“Tape is made of cotton, ‘let go’,” or 
“It is woven in a mill, ‘hold fast’,” 
Before his story has progressed very 
far some one will drop his piece of 
tape when he should have held it 
or he will hold it when he should 
have dropped it. The unfortunate 
player them becomes the leader and 
so the game continues.—[L. Mitchell. 


New Blind Man’s Buff 


The blind man stands blindfolded in 
the center of the playground. The 
other players a>e grouped around the 
leader. As he points, the one pointed 
at comes up and the blind man asks 
two questions. He may ask: “Have 
you blue eyes?” or “Is your name 
Jessie?” or any question he pleases. 
The one questioned must answer cor- 
rectly, but must disguise his voice, 
making it squeaky, or rough, or stut- 
tering, or singing. In fact, he may 
use any means he wishes to decieve 
the blind man. If the player chosen 
laughs while being questioned or while 
answering, he has to pay a forfeit. 

One of the players should be named 
the keeper and hold all forfeits until 
redeemed. The blind man may 
augh, or the other players, but the one 
called up must keep a sober face. If 
the blind man guesses, by the voice 
of the other player or by the answers 
to his questions who she or he is, 
then he (the blind man) resumes 
his seat, and that player becomes the 
blind man. When a new player be- 
comes the leader, all seats must be 
changed so that the leader will have 
no clue as to the identity of the play- 
ers.—[Edith Peters. 


A’ Tree Puzzle 


In: each sentence the name of a 
tree is concealed. The first one is in the 
letters underlined—Pine. How many 
can find the rest? The other answers 
will be printed in the issue of May 13. 

1. Did you see the rip in Ella’s 
coat? 
Ada should have replied. 
. I gave Edna spending money 
Can you spell Genoa, Kate? 
. The odor will repel many. 
. We called the sum a cheap price. 
. The bee chose to sting. 
He gave Sam a pleasant smile. 
. Let’s pop large kernals. 
. It is made of Iron. 


= 


Anagramic Americans 
EDITH PETERS 
The anagram over the couplet gives 
the name of the man whose work or 
character is described beneath. The 
first one is Adams. Can you boys and 
girls solve the others? The answers 
will be printed in the issue of May 13. 
Am Sad 
His was soul both brave and bold, 
He served right well in days of old. 
Showing Nat 
Aid he gave in both peace and war, 
A man whose word held not a flaw. 
By Art N 
Wrote his best poem when young in 
years 
Rich in thought to all willing ears. 


- 
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Fen Jo Serf 


When our nation its life ‘began, 
Its march was helped by this wise 
man, 


Repealer V U 
His ride was made in freedom’s eause, 
He would not obey unjust laws. 


J 
Won Golf Ell 


The children’s poet, good and gray 
He wrote for all, both grave and gay. 


Nat’s Dish 


The Indians said “hard to beat” 
In pilgrims council was his seat. 


Dines O 


We must not forget, that today 
This inventor man holds great sway. 


Letters From Our Readers 


Dear Young Folks—I enjoy reading 
the letters in American Agriculturist 
and thought I would write one. I 
am 10 years old and live on a farm. 
I have a sister and a brother. My 
sister is eighteen and will graduate 
n June from the high school at Ithaca, 
New York. We both attend school 
there. It is thirteen miles from our 
home. I am in the fourth grade and 
have only missed one day this year. I 
would rather live on a farm that in the 
city, and am glad when Friday night 
comes and we can go home.—Jose- 
phine Townley, N. Y. 


Dear young folks:—I am one of 
the girls that has a birthday on July 
10. I am 10 years old and I live on 
a 444-acre farm in Allegany county. 
We have 60 head of cattle, 7 horses, 
6 sheep, 350 hens, 7 lambs, 6 cats and 
2 dogs. One dog is a shepherd, whose 
name is Rob; the other one is a 
hound and his name is Joe. We ship 
our eggs to New York City. I am 
in the 5th grade at school and I have 
a half of a mile to go. We have a 
tractor and we do our own thresh- 
ing in the fall along with that of 
some of the neighbors. I have a 
toy typewriter which writes as well 
as a large one. I have.a brother 6 
years old and a sister 17 years old 
who goes to college at Alfred, N. Y. 
We burn natural gas as there are 
over 40 oil wells on our farm, Our 
milk goes to the cheese factory the 
year round. We have two cars, one 
is a Ford, and the other is a “Jack 
Rabbit.” We make sugar in the 
spring and boil the sap with a steam 
coil—[Frances Childs. 
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Junior News 


Junior project workers in Chenango, 
Chemung and Oneida counties have 
been told that generous prizes will be 
-warded the best workers in each proj- 
ect. In many instances the prizes are 
in the form of educational trips to 
the state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca or to’ the state capitol. 


The New York state department of 
education recognizes the value of the 
work done by boys and girls in agri- 
cultural work and has granted aca- 
demic regents credit to over 30 in 
Nassau county. 


Wyoming Co.—Howard Hudson 
bought an excellent heifer at the Ar- 
cade sale. Howard had the misfor- 
tune to lose his calf club heifer last 
fall but is raising a heifer just the 
same. Club work encourages the 
boys. 


Nassau Co—Fifty boys and girls 
have taken advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to obtain stock from the best 
poultry farmers in Nassau county, 
under a special plan whereby one 
grown bird is returned in the fall 
for each setting received. One poul- 
tryman remarked, “These boys and 
girls are starting in with stoek that 
took me 15 years to build up.” 


Boys and girls will never learn the 
value of money unless they learn it 
in the home. If they are allowed to 
spend every cent they are given or 
earn, the habit will follow them to 
adult life. 





Another reason for subscribing to 
the home paper—it will keep moths 
out of your winter clothes if you wrap 
them well when you put them away in 
the spring. They don’t like printers’ 
ink. 





What project work are you doing? 
Write the Boys’ and Girls Editor, care of 
American Agriculturist telling of your 


“ach 
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The Household Page 


Talking Over a Number of Things 




















Shopping by Mail 


MARGARET GRAYSON 


Distance from supplies need not in- 
terfere with milady’s wardrobe these 
days. She can be just as well dressed 
and have any of the new features and 
furbelows, as her purse will allow, 
even though hundreds—yes—thou- 
sands of miles lie between her and the 
exclusive shopping districts of our 
large cities. How? Simply through 
shopping by mail. 

It takes more time, and there is 
lacking the satisfaction of seeing the 
beautiful displays of seasonable mer- 
chandise, but if the “Seeing” is im- 
possible one may still become the 
gratified possessor of most any item 
that her fancy dictates and her purse 
will allow. The magazines and mail- 
order catalogs are about the best med- 
iums through which to learn what 
is on the market, what is in style, 
what is desirable, the cost and where 
to obtain what one wants. Many 
stores send catalogues and booklets 
on request. These are usually illus- 
trated and give one a very good idea 
of the articles listed in them. 

The firms who advertise in this way 
are nearly always reliable and one 
need not hestitate to buy from them. 

When ready to purchase materials, 
it is well to send to three or four 
different firms for samples, stating as 
clearly as possible the kind of goods 
wanted, colors and about what price 
one wants to pay. These letters will 
bring a good assortment and afford a 
fine opportunity for comparison. If, 
however, the first lot of samples does 
not prove satisfactory, try still other 
firms. 

The material decided upon, the next 
step is to determine the amount 
needed. If the garment is to be made 
at home, the amount can be easily 
estimated by laying the patterns to 
be used on a sheet which has been 
folded to correspond with width of 
goods to be purchased. A little allow- 
ance should be made for shrinkage 
and extras. If the material be wool, 
ask to have it sponged before it is 
shipped. Merchants will usually do 
this free for their customers. Some 
materials are already shrunk before 
they are put on the market. 

When sending for merchandise be 
very careful to make the order very 
plain. Pin all samples to the order 
sheet, give clear directions as to how 
the goods are to be shipped, to whom 
and where. (This should be made 
very plain.) Be sure to send money 
enough to cover the expense of the 
order. All excess will be returned. 
Send the money by check, draft, P.O. 
or express money orders. Depositing 
the money im the local bank and send- 
ing a check saves the amount of the 
fees for money orders. Be eareful 
never to overdraw your aecount and 
your eredit will always be good. 

In addressing the envelope write 
every letter as accurately as possible. 
Right here, it might be worth-while 
to mention the fact that the New York 
Post Office is forced to re-address 260,- 
000 letters daily. The work keeps 125 
clerks busy searching directories for 
the proper addresses to put on these 
letters. Because of this unnecessary 
work which has been put upon the de- 
partment, the following has been given 
out as a model, which, if followed, will 
do much to insure the prompt de- 
livery of the mail. 


After 5 Days Return to 

JAMES H. ARBUCKLB, 
65 Main &t., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


MR. ROBERT MAPLESON, 
971 Waters Building, 
9,000 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

When the material comes, if it is 
found not to be as represented, return 
it at once by insured parcel post or 
express. This makes a record of the 
return. At the same time send a let- 
ter explaining trouble and in 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases 
the matter will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. In ordering ready-to-wear 
garments one should be very careful 
to give correct sizes, and in case of a 
misfit, to’ return immediately in just 
as good condition as received. A little 
practice will enable the shopper to 
make wise selections and to get very 
desirable results. Trimmings, gloves, 
hosiery, veils and nearly every acces- 
gory one may need can be safely 
bought by mail and usually of as good 


Stamp 


if not better quality and seleetion than 
can be found in small towns. 
Shopping by mail is certainly a 
great boon to the woman who lives 
so far from the cities that she cannot 
avail herself of the pleasure of a trip, 


When Eggs are Plentiful 
Baked Eggs 
Melt a lump of butter in a deep 
dish. Into it break the required 
number of eggs and cover with milk. 
Season with salt and pepper and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


Baked Eggs With Ham 

Mix some finely chopped ham and 
egg crumbs in equal proportions and 
season with salt and pepper, moisten- 
ing with milk and melted butter. Half 
fill patty pans with the mixture and 
break one egg over the top of each. 
Sprinkle with bread crumbs and sea- 
son. Bake and serve hot. 


Eggs and Cheese 

Spread the bottom of a baking dish 
with two ounces of butter. Cover 
this with grated cheese. On it break 
as many eggs as are needed, keeping 
the yolks whole. Season and pour a 
little cream on the surface. Cover 
with grated cheese and set in a mod- 
erate oven 15 minutes. Brown a little 
before serving. 


Escalloped Eggs 

Moisten bread crumbs with meat 
broth or milk. Place a layer of this 
in a well buttered dish. Over this 
mixture, slice several hard boiled 
eggs and season. Next add a layer of 
minced meat and a layer of crumbs. 
Bake until well heated.—[{Mrs. 
George Gray, New York. 





Eggs in Water Glass 


During April, May and June, eggs 
are cheaper than at any other season 
of the year, and the housewife usually 
tries to preserve as many as possible 
for future use. 

Many methods have been used but 
the water-glass method is the one 
most commonly used. To obtain sat- 
isfactory results, eggs should be fresh, 
clean and infertile. Do not use badly 
soiled eggs and do not wash them as 
washing removes the protective coat- 
ing which is on the shell and may 
cause it to spoil. Slight stains may 
be removed by a cloth dampened with 
vinegar. 

For the solution, use one-quart of 
water-glass to 9 quarts of water that 
has been boiled and cooled. Pack 
the eggs in stone jars or crocks and 
cover with the mixture. Be sure that 
every egg is covered by at least two 
inches of the solution. Keep the jar 
tightly closed and in a cool, dry, place. 

Eggs preserved in this way may be 
kept for months and are as good for 
cooking purposes as fresh eggs. 


Watching Out for Moths 


Drawers especially should be taken 
out, of bureaus and sharply rapped on 
the bottom, and then thoroughly 
brushed to dislodge any moth eggs 
which may be hiding in the crev- 
ices. Then the drawer should be 
washed clean, using a tablespoonful 
each of ammonia and turpentine to 
a couple of quarts of hot, soapy 
water. Allow to dry, put in a fresh, 
clean paper, and arrange the con- 
tents. Do not neglect the supports 
between the drawers, for destructive 
insects may hide there. 

Clothes closets should be cleaned 
by being thoroughly emptied, and if 
there is any trace of moths or carpet 
or buffalo bugs, crevices should be 
stopped up and a sulphur candle 
burned. The fumes will penetrate 
the cracks). Wash the woodwork 
with the turpentine and ammonia 
mixture as hot as can be borne by 
the hands. Leave open to the sun 
and air for several hours. Be sure 
that every garment is thoroughly 
cleaned, or shaken and beaten and 
aired before being put back.—[Mrs. 
E. G. Wallaee, New York. 








“Why worry?” is a brief way of 
saying what has been so well ex- 
pressed by Elbert Hubbard, “Accept 
the trivial annoyances and small mis- 
fits of life as a matter of course, 
for to give them attention beyond their 
deserts is to wear the web of your 
life to the warp.” 











ESSERT is the climax of 
a meal and should be 
chosen with such care 
that one rises from the table 
with the delightful feeling of 
having dined perfectly. 
When the appetite oe been 
satisfied with the meat and 
vegetable courses, bring on a 
dainty dish of fruit Jell-O with 
cream to add a last fillip, and 
to bring luncheon or dinner 
to its ideal conclusion. 
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Free Booklet 
A Beautiful 
Jell-O Book will 
be Sent Free to 
any address 
upon 
request. 


JELL- 


merica's Most Famous Dessert 


American Offices of The 


Genesee Pure Food Company are 
at Le Roy, N. Y. The & 


anadian 
es are at Bridgeburg, Ont. 




















The Question Box 




















No Money in Raising Insects 


I am trying to earn a little money at home 
I live with my five little girls on an acre of 
land. We have all kinds of herbs and “weeds” 
gtowing nearby. I have heard that there is 
money in them if we only know where to sell 
them. I have been told, too, that it is possible 
to sell different insects and butterflies. Could 
you give me addresses of places where such 
material can be sold?—[Mrs. S. O., Cobleskill, 
New York. 

Under very exceptional conditions, 
the gathering of insects and butterflies 
ean be made a profitable venture, but 
in our eastern territory, where the 
butterflies and insects are of the com- 
mon variety, there is practically no 
market at a price which pays for the 
trouble of gathering them. Further- 
more, the trade in insect specimens 
is so highly specialized that only an 
expert can gather and preserve the 
insects and still keep them in the per- 
fect condition required by the buyer. 

You might be able to establish con-, 
nection with a woman’s exchange or 
similar organization in some nearby 
city. Through them you might be 
able to dispose of small cases of weeds 











The HOME RADIO 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


At last! A simple explanation of the 
making and use of a home radio outfit. 
Every step in construction is carefully 
directed and illustrated with numerous 
working diagrams. Get your copy to- 
day. A cloth bound book. Postpaid 
7 5c. The Broadcasting Guide 25c. 


RADIO EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
200 (A) Sth Ave., R-416, New York City 











and grasses and possibly bright colored 
insects at a relatively high price. But 
this work, also, requires as much ex- 
perience as collecting insects and is 
hardly worth while as a money mak- 
ing proposition. 


Life of Louisa M. Alcott 


Can you tell where I can get bi 
notes of Louisa M. Alcott.—[Mrs. 
Anderson, New York, 


Louisa May Alcott, the daughter of 
Amos Bronson Alcott, was born 1833 
and died 1888 in Concord, Mass. Her 
books for children are perhaps the 
most popular books of their kind ever 
published in this country. Her hos- 
pital sketches are selections from let- 
ters written home from the army in 
1863 where she was a volunteer nurse. 
Her best known books are: “Little 
Women,” published in 1867, “Little 
Men,” published 1871, “An Old Fash- 
ioned Girl 1869,” Eight Cousins” and 
“Rose in Bloom.” 

You will doubtless be able to get 
much good material from these books: 

Louisa M, Alcott; her life and let- 
ters by Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 

Louisa M. Alcott; dreamer, her work 
and Story of her achievement by Belle 
“Moses. 
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WALL PAPER 


Ger {paceuy sts sce 
or colorin 
Oc ron Weerae aeres 
will paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 
Martin Rosenberger, “Sincinnall, 


STRAWBERRY, DEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
seeds. Stock the best and true-to-name. FRED, our 
new 1922 Catalogue. 

Vv. R. ALLEN, Lane Read, Ne. f, Seaford, Del. 


















tion weeks earlier. 






QUALITY CHICKS 


Grow into big income—quickly 


The time between your outgo for chicks and your 
income from the mature birds is materially shortened 
when you select Hillpot Quality Chicks. 

Their snappy, alert vitality brings them to market’size sooner and their 
breeding—from Hillpot Record Layers—assures egg produc- 


LEGHORNS REDS ROCKS WYANDOTTES 


Catalog and Price List free upon request. Safe arrival of 
full account guaranteed anywhere within 1200 miles, by 
parcel post prepaid. 


Ny W.F.HILLPOT, 















Box 29 Frenchtown, N. J. 












rf BUY HUBERS é jae CHICKS 


Our 13th Year---700,000 For 1922 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% live delivery. 


Our request is: Give us your or- 


der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 
you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. Combination offers, 
Order early. Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High Street. 


Fostoria. Ohio 





BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You rupee Stock 








50 23 
Wh. & Br. Legherns.......... $12.00 $6.50 $3.50 
Puff Leghorns 14.00 7.50 4.00 
Biack Leghorns . 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Anconas 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Minorcas . 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Hie Ge, CD cv ccvccccccoesese 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Barred Rocks .......... -. 15.00 8.00 4.25 
eae & Wh. Roc esses 16.00 8.50 4.50 
& 8 L WYyandettes: , 16.00 8.50 4.50 
But Orpingtons .........5.. 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Biack Langshans .......... 19.00 10.00 5.25 
GREENE + cccccccccsecscoccccse 20.00 10.50 5.50 
Start the season right with chicks that can be de- 
pended upon to produce profitable heavy egg producing 
hens. Farm at Hudson, O. Mail orders to 






You Can Still Get Chicks 

That Will Lay This Fall 
Order at once for early May delivery. All 
leading breeds in large or smal! lots, Birds 
fe of quality at lowest prices. Special induce- 
ments for prompt action, Catalog and 
Price List free. Write today. 


SSTOCKTON HATCHERY 


Emmert R. Wilson, Prop. 
Box N_ Stockton, New Jersey 














J. KREJCI, 2165 East 86th St., CLEVELAND, 0. 

Winners at the 

ANCONAS leading N.Y. State 

Shows for the pat 

six years. A limi- 

at amount of fine eck” for sale, also 

—— Eggs from he matings 

for 13, $5. 00 for 26. rite me your 
wants today, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Jobn F. Blatt Jr., R-2, Box A, Frankfort, N. Y. 


Baby Chicks 


We ship anywhere and pay Post 
uaranteed 95¢ safe arriva 

Gared’ Ro , White Rocks, Buff 
ocks, R. 1. Reds, White Leghorns, 

rown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 

White Wyandottes, Anconas, Black 
Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, mixed 
Odds and ends. ¥ = today for price 


lis 
€. P. GRAY, Box Savona, N. Y. 


CHIX From twenty leading varieties, 


pew laying Wren Leghorns, 
‘ we 4 — BHH~y 


dottes, An- 
00% li 
under my personal supervision. 1 live 
t at your door by Prepaid 
Parcel B cst panraniced. (Get Free catalog 














H. 8. Tippen, $95 Findlay, Ohio 


Sheridan Farms Quality 
Pure-bred, Pepful Baby Chicks 





§ eee 
&. C. White, Brown BAG... ccccees $14 $65 125 
Barred Rocks, 8 Reds......- $16 $7 $150 
Anconas, Bik. Minore ties $18 $85 $160 
—_ by special delivery ‘parcel post prepaid, 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed 
Sheridan SHERIDAN FARMS Pennsylvania 





CRESTWOOD QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Vigorous pure-bred chicks from large, free-range, 
thorobred the ns selected for poo egg production 
00 500 100 


0 
Rarron 8 C. White Leghorn $14 50 $70 $1: 
Bure-bred Barred Rocks $17.00 $85 $160 
Pure-bred R. I. Reds $17.00 $85 $160 
1006 live delivery guaranteed. Sent postpaid. Cash 


with order. 
CRESTWOOD FARM, Box 45, 


BABY CHICKS 


Tlatched by the best system of Incubation from high 


Schaefferstown, Pa. 





class bred to lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, 16c each; White Wyandottes, Black 
Minorcas, 20¢ each; White, Brown, Buff ghorns, 
lfe each. Pekin Ducklings, 30c each, Safe delivery 
guaranteed by prepaid parce! post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, NWN. Y. 


CHICKS & HATCHING EGGS 


‘Ingle Comb Reds, Anpente. White and Brown Les- 
he wns. From pure bred, free range breeders; that 
are bred for size, vigor, and high production. Circu- 


ADRIAN DE NEEF SODUS, NEW, YORK. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks’ 








A. E. HAMPTON, 





“250,000 Taylor's Superior Baby Chix for 1922” 
Our Baby Chix have stood the test for 14 years and 
their merits have been well established for many 
years, therefore you take no chances when ordering 
from us. 
Prices are greatly reduced and 
some are as lew as 9'c per chick 
We also furnish the Chix when we agree 
to, a matter that should not od overlooked. 
8s. C. White on Brown Leghor 8. C. Black 
Minorcas ; Reds ; Ringlet Barred Rocks; 
White Rocks; “regal White Wyandottes. 
Descriptive price list free. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY, NEWARK, N. Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS BABY CHICKS 


a 





Leghorns: White 25 50 00 
Black, Brown * 50 $8. 25 $15 00 $140 

Bar Rock ...... 00 9.00 17.50 165 

B. FB. Bed.cccee Sts 9.50 18.00 

Ancon@ ........ 6. 6.15 13.00 00 25.00 

— ecccccce —_— 









Each week prepaid live arrival. 
One customer made Fase. 00 with 1000 of our chicks in 
six months. Facts, figures prove it. Write today. 
Catalog with Special Offer 
E. R. HUMMER & CO. 


Frenchtewn, N. J. Dept. 7. 


BABY _ CHICKS 


for RRine 

We have the best 
% and Exhibiting Stock. By 
1 Post prepaid. Safe ar- 











1% es chicks PAID, wot be 
1922 Feed Free, with each or- 


der. A var every week all year 
Breeds Ducklings. Select and Eshitition Grades, Cata. 

ogue Free, stamps apprecia 

NABOB HATCHERIES, ‘Det 31, Gambier, O. 








ROSEMONT Baby Chicks 


Established Rosemont quality—none better 
Prices moderate. Superior service. Eleven breeds 
Choice, free yange, healthy, heary-laying breed- 
ing flocks. usky chicks—shipped prepaid and 
guaranteed. Write today for complete illus- 
trated catalog—FREE. 


ROSEMONT POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 
Drawer 3, Resement, Hunterdon Ce., New Jersey 


Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N.Y. 


Trap-nested Single Oomb White Leghorns are 
Laying Machines. Their are officially ae 














type 
as they won_in largest utility clan ever shown, first 
Pullet essor 


and second clan. 

Hurd, Cornell. Orde ed for Hatching 

a Prices very reasonable. Write fer Mating list. 
ox 





HATCHING EGGS 


of free-range birds. we — reasonable. Fertility 
, Catalog le 
H. H. FREED TELFORD, PA. 





eo a 


Rest breeds Chick Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas. Write — "wants. Prices ponsonelie 
guaranteed. Catalog 


a's Sellersville, Pa. 





TOM BARROW PEDIGREE, STRAIN S. C. 
White Leghorns exclusively, large, healthy April 
chicks, 4 I per papas. R 2 June, $20. Safe de- 
livery satisfaction ran 


teed. 
FEEK’S S Waite Le E LEGHORN FARM. CLYDE, WN. Y. 











Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 
Long Island Farm News 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 

Long Island farmers are planting 
heavily of potatoes this spring. The 
North is still the main source of the 
seed supply, but seed source demon- 
strations will be conducted this sea- 
son under the supervision of the Suf- 
folk county potato improvement com- 
mittee. Three of these demonstrations 
are with Green Mountain seed and 
they will be conducted on the farms 
of H. M. Tepping of Bridgehampton, 
H. J. Reeves at Mattituck and the 
farm of Mr. Van Brunt. The two dem- 
onstrations of Collber stock will be 
grown by Fred Tabor of Orient and 
W. H. Beebe of Southold. Edward 
Smith of Greenlawn will also conduct 
a seed source demonstration for the 
farmers of western Suffolk. There will 
be an extended potato tour again this 
year, and a visit will probably be 
made again to the potato growing 
districts of New Jersey. 

A number of experiments will be 
conducted by the soil improvement 
committee of the Suffolk county farm 
bureau, one of which is a county-wide 
plan to bring about more effective 
control of potato scab, which caused 
extensive losses last year. 

The Suffolk county poultry com- 
mittee, of which H. H. Hendrickson 
of Bridgehampton is chairman, plans 
a poultry tour for the near future. 
A. H. Penny of Mattituck, the sec- 
retary, is getting in touch with every 
poultryman in the county whose name 
is listed with the farm bureau, ad- 
vising them of the committee's plans 
and asking each man for suggestions. 
The last meeting of the seasons of 
the farmers’ friendly circle was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. E. 
Fanning, near Riverhead. These meet- 
ings have been held semi-monthly 
for several years during the winter 
months and are one of the most ap- 
preciated features‘ of farm life on 
the Island. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. No GLOVER 

The soil is in good condition for 
plowing and farmers have been work- 
ing hard. Some potatoes have been 
planted, and clover seed has been 
sown. Manure has been hauled to 
sod or wheat stubbles. Clover fields 
are looking well and wheat has come 
through the winter in good condition. 

Apricot, peach and plum trees are 
out in blossom. Rural schools have 
closed the 7% months’ term. The 
directors of Union county elected 
Prof. Emory O. Bickel, of Mifflinburg, 
for the new county. superintendent 
of schools. County agent Crammer is 
helping to trim some orchards for 
demonstration purposes. 

A number of farms have been sold 
recently. Candace I. Grove sold the 
Grove homestead of 81 acres in Kelly- 
township to P. C. Moser. James Pick 
bought the Swengel farm in Hartley 
township. D. C. Rossman purchased 
the Beaver farm, north of Mifflinburg, 
of 79 acres. John Spigelinger sold 
his farm of 85 acres in Lewis town- 
ship to Oliver Catherman and Ammon 
Keister bought the Harter farm in 
Hartley township. 





Snyder Co.—Farm sales about over. 
Weather fine with plenty of rain and 
sunshine. Rural schools closed this 
month. Wheat and grass looks well. 
Wheat selling at $1.15 a bu, corn 50c, 
butter 36c a lb, eggs 22c a doz, bacon 
16c a lb, hay 22.—[S. D. Diffendaufer. 


Crop Outlook Good 


The Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture has recently made a sur- 
vey of crop conditions in the state. 
The following notes were taken from 
their report. 

Allegheny—Livestock will go to pas- 
ture in good condition. Plenty of 
idle men—four men for every job. 
Outlook for fruit very promising. 
Wheat looking fine. 

Fayette—All kinds of help plentiful 
now. Fine prospects for fruit. Farm- 
ers not willing to pay the wages de- 
manded. Farmers well along with 
spring plowing. 

Chester—Much interest in pruning 
and spraying apple trees. . Spring 
work is weli advanced. The fruit 
trees are much more backward than 
last year. 

Bucks—The advantage of coopera- 
tion among farmers in buying feed, 
seeds, fertilizer, etc., is plainly shown. 
Look fay a bumper crop of fruit. 








} 
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Fulton—Grain looking well. Farm- 
ers plowing and preparing to plant. 
Good prospects for full fruit crop. 
Farm help is of poor quality. 

Armstrong—Farm help abundant 
but not efficient. Quite a lot of spring 
plowing done. Wheat looks extremely 
well. 

Crawford—Large flow of milk. Fair 
maple sugar season. Syrup selling at 
$2.25 per gallon. Farmers exchange 
help during busy seasons. 

Columbia—Good grade Guernsey 
cows selling around $100. Tendency 
here to improve the livestock. 

Dauphin—Wheat has improved very 
much. Farmers more optimistic. 

Clarion—Young clover is in fine 
condition. 

Clinton—Wheat and rye are looking 
fine. 





MARYLAND 


Washington . Co.—Farmers' busy 
hauling out manure and wood. Fruit 
growers spraying. About the usual 
acreage will be planted. A good many 
have made gardens and planted onions, 
peas, lettuce and other seeds. Cows 
and horses selling well and hogs very 
high. Corn selling at 95c, butter 36c 
and eggs 20c a doz.—[D. J. Witmer. 
Among the Faarmers—W. Va. 

Jefferson. Co.—Very little plowing 
being done as yet. Apple trees all trim- 
med and sprayed, buds are opening. 
Some new orchards being set out. 
Sheep and lambs doing well. Most all 
of wheat sold around $1.40 a bu. 
Farm labor is not plentiful. There is 
a job for every man who wants to 
work.—[J. B. Huyett. 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We are 
the World’s Largest Producers. 
THREE MILLION FOR 1922 
Twelve popular breeds of best 
thorobred stock obtainable —9c 
and up. We also have QUALITY 
“ chicks from heavy laying stock 
= breeds—atsmal! additional 





cost. 

We deliver by Parcel Post any- 
surtu’s stanvard where east‘of the Rockies and 
REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. guarantee 95% safe arrival. 


Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 


THE “on ee COMPANY 


Bosten, Mass., Dept. 184 Friend Street 

lelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 Lecust Street 
1967 West 74th Street 
Se. Dearbern Street 





leveland, 
Chicago, !ll., Dept. 67 477 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
OHIO HATCHERY 


Which has been in the business 22 YEARS 
ean supply you with the best chicks from 
all the ing 


They give eee because 
a UHL Hatchery Chicks Are Right 
THE UHL HATCHERY, Box 504, WEW WASHINGTON, 08:0 



















COOLEY 
Chicks Grow ~ 9 
Don’t buy BABY 
CHICKS until you 
write me your wants. 
We hatch thousands of chicks from pure- 
bred, pedigreed flock layers. We have all 
the leading varieties and they are of the 
famous LEY QUALI that will 
please you. 
Write for booklet and price list. 


S. C. COOLEY, Dept. 15, Frenchtown, N.J. 


Baby Chicks 


Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 
$10 per 100 up 


Ten Leading Varieties 


Send for Free Catalog. 
The Lantz Ha 
Est. 1906 Tiffin, 


25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


FOR MAY 


8. C. White ana Brown Leghorns, 

C. Black Minorcas, lie: 
1Tc. ; "White a4 18¢.; Mixed Chicks, "ue each ; 
$100'00 per 1000. ‘100 per cent live delivery guar. 
Prepaid to your door. Qur 12th year. Cata. free. 


Tue KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, Ps; 
embers International Baby Chick Associat 


50,000 $.C. White Leghorn 
Chicks for June Delivery 


tlc each, $52.50 per 500 


$100 per 1000—hatches due June 6-13-20 and 27. 
Order now and avoid the rush, 10 per cent will book 
your order. Young, Wyckoff and Barron strains. 
Our 12th year Catalog free. 

THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
























he! B. P. 
Reds, 





RICHFIELD, PA. 








Tam Barron S.C. W. Leghors | 


The Worlds Best Layers. Baby Chicks 


David M. Hammond 
Cortland N.Y. | 











TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 


Chicks "rz: Ducklings 
Aidham Poultry Farm, & 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 
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HAY- 


W.D. POWER & CO, 901 W. 33rd St., New York 

We are the largest handlers of hay in 
Greater New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of, don’t overlook us. R.R. permits 
sent on request, 








FOR BEST RESULTS 
Ship Your 
HAY and PRODUCE 
to 


Chelsea Hay and Grain Co. Inc., 
Commission Merchants 











2371 First Avenue New York City 
Ref: Chelsea Exch Bank, © 1 Agencies 
Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 


“HAY WANTED” 


We handle all \ yaa - = , straw. If you 
do not care a cons! outright. 


GEORGE E. VAN VORST, INC, 
21-22 N. Y. Hay Exehange, N. Y 


EGGS WANTED WANTED 


FRESH WHITES 4 BROWNS 


for the select RB. - we %o over 40 years 
building = q4- Fs ee eraded and at eae stock. 


yt M. AX & co. 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
23-25 Jay Street New York City 


























Top Prices and Prompt Returns for 


FRESH WHITE AND BROWN 
EGGS AND DUCK EGGS 
M. ROTH & CO. 


186 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


EGGS WANTED 


. |. Whites and Browns 
Well packed w graded, a. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


wr og ag 3 Bane gy 


Reade St., York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: “COM. AGENCIES 


EG AND BROWN 


LIVE pousray AND DRESSED SAL VES 
— for a strictly réliable house ship 
to yeu need look no further than 


Steers & Menke 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
W. WASHINGTON MKT., NEW YORK 
Established 1883 




















17 Year of Handling Efficiently 


White Nearby Eggs Brown 


Should Warrant a Trial Shipment to 


JOSEPH — hy: day Street, Wi. Y. 


Refer: Irving Nat’l Bank, N. Y. or any Trade Paper. 





Right now for Easter we need 
MORE WHITE AND BROWN | EGGS 


h ey class 
that ‘pays to > x 4% 


Full returns daily. Ty - vith your next shipment. 


Arnold Weitz 


183 Duane St., New York 
Ref. Atlantic Natl. Bank, New York. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
10 - R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Merchants 
358 Greenwich St. New York City 











FANCY EGGS WANTED 
Brows ome Farmers’ Butter. Give us 


fi the Pa. State col- 
ene Maniacs ve riod with nie satis- 
faction. 


H. WITTNER 





New York 





318 Creenwich St. 








Newark, New Jersey 
feeds mote than 1,000,000 people daily 
Adam Hebeler & Co. 
46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealets in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us: you will ship more than once. 








Wholesale Markets 


The market reports on this outline con- 
, existing several days re the date 

of publication, and are those at the 
time of going to press. Of course, they can- 
not take account of quick changes in market 
prices. The — conditions 
should principally as giving 








various commodit 








the oot ee eee hae 








Grain and Feed | Review 


LATEST WHO! OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES with with ce COMPARISONS 


Corn Oats 
Chicago 143% 134% elie 58th on atte 
New Fork 1.54 1.55 77 ss 3 os Ne 
Grains continued their firm position ans 
last report and wheat at New York and 
Chica: gained bu. There was an 
exci market in mid-April attended by 
considerable Sastuation under the influence 
of a number of factors. The visible sup- 
ply decreased over a million bushels and 
onded stock decreased 826,000 bu. At 
primary points receipts were moderate and 
unfavorable crop reports continued from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Texas, 
with considerable loss of acreage shown in 
— estimate. Developments in the Chi- 
coge market pafticularly have been of a 
lish character with the inevitable reflex 
j= t, in the east. Little export business 
was transacted at the close of the period 
covered in this report as the Easter holi- 
days abroad are more prolonged than in 
thie , enuaney. but the foreign markets have 
been disposed to follow our advance. As 
usual the dominant position of Chicago 
controlled the situation in general. 
Corn has been in light supply at primary 
oints and rain in the middle-western corn 
elt gave additional strength to the market 
which had already been influenced by the 
position of wheat. Heavy shipments have 
been made to the near east and the Cana- 
dian embargo against shipments of grain to 
4 aA William and Port Arthur has been 
e 
about on a par with last year, which 
true also of shipments. Rye also Yollowed 
the wheat advance to a certain extent but 
the market was quiet in the absence of ex- 
port demand. 
oe t New bry No 2 hard winter wheat 
one $1.54% bu; No 2 mixed durum St. 443 
No 2 white and yellow corn 77\%c; o3 
mixed 77%c; No 2 white oats : 
white 464%4,@47c; No 4 white 45c; cidlanen 
btrrr | cli iy 49% @50c ; fancy white colar 
54'4@ — rye $1.16%; 
bari ley 7 
Chine No 2 hard winter wheat 
$1. a @1.43%4; No 2 white corn 61% ; yo. 


low @6ic ; i 2 white Me ie HY 

yellow 5ou,@ Hc; No 4 white 58% Behe: 
yellow 58 O05, NKot 2 White oats 4014,@ 
MAC; No 3 white nee E vo S white 3t@ 
3844c; rye $1.06; barley 60@67 


General Markets 


Apples—At New York receipts of barreled 
stock have been much —— aaa ~ 
wins, and fancy stock is getti ard 
find. ost of the fruit shows a 


ordinary Fe den: $6.50. 
Baldwins mostly 6.50 ; unclassified rede 
5; best Spys $7@8; Ben Davis $6@6.50. 

Beans and Peas—At New York trade con- 
tinued quiet and slack. Marrows were 
held firmly at $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs; but mer- 
chants reported little doing. Pea beans 

.25; most of the demand wee, 3st 
Michigan stock. Medium — 6.758 
red kidney $7.75@8.35; white $0 cbeb10: 
$6.25@6.75; domestic green 
La splits $6@6.50; green 


Hay “aa Straw—At New York market 
continued firm on high grade stock. 
Though receipts have increased most of it 
was not No 1 and high grade stock was not 
in excess. No 1 timot Joaae. os ss. in 
snepe bales, small bales 

les $28@30, small $27@29; on: 3 ay 
woes small $23@25; shipping hay ‘ie e 21 
@23: small $ 1@22: un wages 
fancy clover mixed $28@29 ; 
No 2 $21@23; No 2 rye straw $34; 1 a 
$ angled wheat $16@1 

Maple Sugar and Syrup—At New York 
quotations remained unchanged, sugar 11@ 
12e Ib; syrup $1.30@1.65 gal; New crop 
stock has begun to arrive and very little 
old was left. Market not particularly ac- 
tive. Supply of sugar F appesred t to be ample 
Clover honey in comb extracted 
7@10c; buckwheat in comb 12@25¢ 
tracted 6@9c 

Onions—At New York no old domestic 
stock was left, all ww ben confined 
to Texas, Bermuda and Egypt n stock. 
Best Texas sold Ne 75 crate for yellow, 
white $2@2.25: Bermuda $4@5; Egyptian 
= Ib bag $4.50@6.50. 

Potatoes—At New York bulk of supply 
was from Maine with considerable amount 
of state stock also. Market continued 
quiet cspectaty with the increase of new 
wale stock from Florida and Bermuda 

hich sold at big ue, maine stock 


65; “tate 
= Ree tee Ibs 31 tweet. state and 


BALFOUR BROTHERS 


BONDED COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
850 Washington St., New York 
make daily returns to shippers of 


White and Brown Eggs 


We will full market 
e = i, 5, -*> A 


WHITE and BROWN EGGS 


sengeiaiie & iter & Egg Co. 


160 READE STREET NEW YORK 














SHIPALL YOUR WHITE end BROWN ECCS 
any amount to 


M. FL & SON 
St. New York 


968 @geeut® 
assure best resalt, and prompt 
pa dame Write for chipping tags 





SECOND, HAND EGG CASES 


nN. y tee” case’ 
holesle  Dealery og cet 


MY SPECIALTY 


a, 06 Eom | 
Fancy rwenied 





— meet ale ct inet ER 


34 “> St New York City 


Receipts of corn at Chicago are™ 





Maine Cobblers 165 Ibs. $1.75@2.75; Green 
Mountain $2.75@3; 
$7.50@8; Bermuda No 1 new, $10@11 


Dairy Markets 


Butter—At New York the market con- 
tinued firm following last report, on ac- 
count of light receipts and the shortage of 
fancy stock in storage holdings. At the 
time of writing top grades of western 
creamery were higher than the last re- 
port and state dairy profited by the same 
advance. The shortage in supp y was due 
not so much to lack of production as west- 
ern storms having held back shipments of 
cream. Storage —- are much lighter 
—_ a roe ago have been picked over so 
much that very little fine stock is left. 
State dairy was in moderate supply and 
active demand. Good to fine stock sold =e 
38%%c Ib: best western creamery 394 
extras 39c; firsts 


B8%4C ; unsalte 1G 
1i%e higher than salted. 

e—At New York market continued 
unsettled and weaker as new cheese came 
in larger volume. The Wisconsin market 
also declined which had its influence 
throughout the trade. Fresh state flats 
and twins sold Sg eh at eit Ib; held 
flats 224%4,@24 22 @24c; 
Fancy domestic Swiss , B, wae no plen- 
tiful but a little easier because of gems im- 

anes. Best stock sold 43c; No 1 


At New York market did not 
ease off after Easter as buying for storage 
maintained the firm position. Also receipts 
were somewhat lighter and western prices 
have held firm because of the demand for 
storing stock. Receipts of nearby whites 
were moderate and as Pacific coast whites 
were coming in less volume the demand for 
all white eggs was sufficient to maintain 
prices at about the same level as the last 
report. Nearby whites were in some ac- 
cumulation and merchants complained that 
most of them were not of fancy quality. It 
was easy to sell the fancy stock at full 
prices but ordinary_ qualities were dull 
and slow sale. New Jersey hennery whites 
eandled 38@39¢c doz; uncandled 36@37c; 
other nearby hennery whites 36c; extra 
firsts 33@35c; firsts 30@32c; gathered 
30@34c; undergrade whites 27@29c ; 
Pacific Coast whites 37c as to grade: 
nearby hennery browns i mixed colors 
Bree Si gsee: arets oars extra 

rests 

Live ea “New stig ihe receipts were 
moderate but demand glack after the Jew- 
ish holidays and prices were several points 
lower than the last report. The edge was 
off the market as the Jewish holiday was 
over. Express fowls sold 20c Ib; 
chickens 27@33c; cries broilers colored 
65@75c ; white ‘Se a65c; capons 
turkeys 35@40c; L. I. spring ducks 35e3 
i ducks 25@28e ; geese 17@20c; pigeons 

ir 55c; guineas 70c. 


Live Stock Market 


Laceee QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFER 
NGS COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Ca ite Hogs Ewe Sheep 
1922 1921 1923 sees 1922 1921 
Chicago $8.65 $8. 75 $10 as $8. $9.00 $6.00 
New York 8.50 9.50 11.25 10 9 00 
Buffalo ‘2 oo i100 9.50 10.25 6.50 


Pittsburgh 9.60 25 11.25 9.75 9.10 6.50 
Kansas City 8.35 8:50 10.25 8.25 
No important changes in prices of most 
description are to be noted at New York 
or Chicago since our last report. At New 
York receipts were moderately large and 
medium to good steers sold at 125@8.50 
per 100 Ibs; fair to choice cows 50@5.40; 
choice heifers $6.60; common to good bulls 
$4@5.50; offerings from Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and state points sold at pretty 
much the same range. Calves were in 
— firm position and well cleared; good 
rime calves sold $9@11; little ‘calves 
$ 5; culls $5@6; offerings were about 
evenly distributed from state one Pennsyl- 
vania points. Unshorn lambs fuled steady; 
sheep and clipped lambs slow and easy 
and did not oleae. Fair ~ d sheep sold 
at $6.50 per 100 Ibs; mixe 87.75 75; unshorn 
$5@8; Sipe ee $12.50@16.50; light 


abe $13. Hogs were easier, ght 
to medium weights sold 25@11.50 ; 
roughs 


heavy nese and pigs $10. tis 
$6.50@8.75 


At Chicago beef steers sold $7.50@8.65! 
best _ and heifers $5.50@7; calves $6.50 
28 $9.75@10.55; wooled lambs $14.75 
Gis:” “bola $12. 75@13 ; wooled ewes $9 
eS shorn $8.50 top 
The Horse Market—At New York dealers 
— little change in prices, good farm 
mals going out at $180@275, according 
to style, quality, age, height, ete. The 
spring trading has continue fairly brisk. 





Holsteins Bring $145 Average 

The recent 1922-sale of- Holstein cattle at 
Syracuse, +» was not as well attended as 
had been expected, due to rain and lack of 
publicity. Nevertheless, it was a good sale, 
and from the buyer’s standpoint prices were 
attractive. The average of all sales was close 
to $145, and 160 dairy animals were sold, 
most of the cattle being consigned to some of 
the leading central New York herds. 

One cow entered by R. J. Stevens of Liver- 
pool, N. Y., topped the ttle at $735. Empire 
es Ss, herd sire of the H. Moyer herd, was 

1 pate at $700. Two other cows consigned 
by Mr. Moyer ranked next in price, bringing 
$700 and $695 respectively. 

The next big sale will te held by the New 
York a m/ Friesian association at Earl- 
ville, N. Y., . yp Ay and 10. About 150 head 
will be entered or sale, approximately a third 
of them coming from Ma son county, N, Y., 
herds. A car of Holsteins is promised by 
Essex county breeders. 


Coming Events 
Cattle Feeders’ Day, Worcester, O., A 
a Hesetore Breeders! rStecting, State Eat. 


May 
Cat — Feeders te “Annual Meeting, State Col- 
lege, 
American : Dearecey Cattle Club, Chicago, IIL, 
H. Caldwell, Sec., Peterboro, Vt., May 


1; 
Ninth Nat. prorst sie Fe Trade Convention, Phila- 
ay 


delphia, P. 
Chamber of Fn. diy of ‘the S., Weskiag- 


U. 
ton, D. C., D. A. Skinner, Sec., Mills Bldg., 
May 16-18. 
The Holstein- prtesn Ass’n of America, Kan- 
sas City, . Houghton, Sec., Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., 5 4 


American AB ig Fe" Club, N. Y. City, R 
M. Co sae, 324 W. 23rd St. June 7, 
Annual M’t'g 5 yr Breeders’ Ass'n Phila- 

delphia, Pa, e 14, 
is a <7 al eck, State College, Pa., June 
Dairy 1 ee td Congress, Waterloo, Ia, Sept. 
lenpraar? Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Ia., 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1. 
National Grange, Wichita, Kans, Nov. 15. 


. 


Florida Rose No 1 aes 








Live Stock Sales Dates 

Shorthorn. Sale, W. C. Rosenberger & Son, 
Tiffin, April 26. 

Auglaize ro , +m Breeders’ Ass’n Sale, 
. Marys, May 4. 

N. N Y oiae Holesela "Breeders? Sale, Earlville, 

New England Holstein Friesian Ass’n Con- 
signment, Springfield, Mass., May 23 

Dispersal Sale, ngwater Guernseys, North 
as aston, Mase. Ys L. F. Herrick, Worces- 
ter, Mass., 

Dispersal ee 
with drafts B. 


ih Pulitizer’s Guernseys, 
qreor Hill, Minecis Fair 
Grounds, Mineola 


Agt, 1 F. Her- 
rick, Worcester, Mass’, Bi May 
Dis spersal Sale, Green Meadow Guernseys, 
illiamstown, yg Ast. l. F. Herrick, 
Worcester, Mass., 
‘ Branson Sathorn Sale, Cadiz, 0., 


» June 1. 

Beret Co. Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n Sale, 
Troy, Pa., pune . ; 

Jersey y Sele, arl Smith & Son, Westville, O., 


Jersey: Sale, L. V. Walkley, Southington, Ct., 
u 


Carroll Go. Sborthors Breeders’ Ass’n Sale, 
Carrollton, O., Jun 

Milking Shorthorn Sale, C. G. Wagner, West-. 
ford, Pa., June 8. 

Jersey Sale; Ayer & McKinney, Meredith, 


Y., June 8. 
Shorthorn Sale, Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, 


Jersey ‘Sale Ww. BR, Spann & Sons, Morris- 
town, N j., Ju 


yp See, ; s, Cooper & Son, Coopers- 


June 1 
en Bay ‘Sale, Edwards & Feasel, Tiffin, O., 
une 10. 
wm a, Guernsey Breeders’ Ase’n 2nd annual 
combination, evon, Pa. ist; . Her- 


rick, Worcester, a 1 
Diaperens Sale, M. M. Hiclingsworth’s Guern- 
seys, Ladenburg, 4 .. Agt. L. F. Herrick, 
orcester, Mass., June 15. 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn. Sale, Phila. Pa., 
une 








HORSE BREEDERS 


BLACK PERCHERON gelding seven 

For Sale years weight 1450, square build, 
sound, and in first class condition. Work anywhere. 
WM. T. PENNELL, Honeoye, Ontarie Co. N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


Several i y g and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable pom For particula: pply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Grettell. Bennthgten, Vt. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Sold _out of bred sows. Special 
offering of weanling pigs. 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin; at right prices. 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
GLISTA BULL CALF 


2lst, 1921. Sire, Korndyke Pontiac 
Giista ion a son of Glista Ernestine, the great Cor- 
nell cow with seven 30 Ib. records, the best 823.9 lbs. 
rf “3. 97 lbs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 lbs. butter 


ear. 
Dam of calf, Matador Korndyke Pontiac, A. RB. O. 
record as a M, year old 72 Ibs. milk 1 day; 489.5 Ibs. 
milk, 21.25 Ibs. butter 7 days. This calf combines 
grea ing families of Matador and Glista. 
He is well marked ‘and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bull Ready for Service 


An Excellent Individual born August 3, 1920. 
Sired by a son of a 42-lb. 4 year old. His 
.oe son of King of the Pontiacs 
and —— a 29-lb. cow. 
dams average 30.72 » > enter - 
7 days. First check for $150.00 him 












































Ward W. Stevens 


100 Holstein Cows 


Some fresh with oalven their sides. Others to 
freshen in way cows are 
la rom 3 to 6 yr. “old. If you want 
iy § -— at a rien price see ours first as we = 

oo presse you. ge me wean you Will be here shd 
will meet you at the stat 


W. E. a 
Phone 1368 - Cortland, N. Y. 


guetes REGISTERED SpenTHones for sale. 
od oy tan 

















aim _-*- 
yearling heifer, cream of bree 
vidual, bred. Red yearns heifer 
Fairlawn ae .- 7 


Mex Royal. The above 
on Satisfaction gtd. 
. N.Y. 





. Millard, 50 B 


REGISTERED “HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well peed. atioy marked, 13 mon’ old, well 
gtown; ready for immediate use, Price $110. 


2 Car Leads High Grade Spri 
ie ee 
Write your wants 


4. A. LEAC 
PHONE 973 ¥ CORTLAND, N. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


zee greater portion of these cows, are fresh 
to calving. They are in fine condition, ty —— 
milkers, large in size; also @ few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Cortiand, N. Y. 


reristered high grade Holstein-Friesian 
~~ X- a bull rent salves, 625 and up. Write us your wants 
Brownecroft Farms. (Cortland Ce) MeGraw, WN. Y. 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 


Bull calf born 5-71-21. 5 rest d 
records ay. eee milk, a a. i. Price msi00. 

















ecredited 
FRANK M. SMITH 
Springfield Center, New York 
von SALs-onenes REG. agenocen puees 
m od condition. Will calve 


—-? to 
nN. B. iautierd. 50 Beethoven St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


2 REGISTERED ABERDEEN Angus Bull Calves 11 
months old, $75 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
M. B, Willard, 50 Beethoven St., Binghamton, N. Y. 















) 








Nine-Cup Percolator 
Given for only 3 Subscriptions 





Reward 5232—If you appreciate a 
truly good cup of coffee you will 
want this percolator. It is impos- 
sible to make coffee as well in any 
other way. In fact all genuine cof- 
fee connoisseurs refuse the bever- 
age when made by the usual hit or 
miss coffee pot method. Now do 
not imagine that it is complicated 
or difficult to make coffee this way. 
On the contrary if you once adopt 
this method we question if you will 
ever go back to the old-fashioned 
one. There are many different 
kinds of percolators but this one 
that we are offering you is prac- 
tical and serviceable. It is made 
of highly polished aluminum with- 
out seams. Its ebonized wood 
handle is securely fastened on with 
riveted shanks. Has a perforated 
aluminum filter cup, a pumping 
tube and base. Center tube ex- 
tends through filter cup and top 
end is visible through glass dome. 
Capacity is 9 cups. Sent, postpaid, 
for 3 yearly subscriptions at $1.00 
each, new or renewal. 

















Eveready Flashlight 
Free for only 2 Subscriptions 


WR 









The excellent flashlight that we 
are making our generous offer on 








is the well-known Eveready Daylo. 
It is 814 inches long and 114 inches 
in diameter, has a black enameled 
metal case with nickel ends and 
lever. Complete as we send it to 
you free, postpaid, for 2 subscrip- 
tions, it contains a No. 17 Mazda 
bulb, and a No. 705 Tungsten bat- 
tery. Wise ones will need no urg- 
ing to seize this opportunity to get 
a genuine treasure like this far only 
2 yearly subscriptions at $1 each. 








CG j FT : FOR ENDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


2 7S BLUE BIRD DISHES 
CIVE 


FOR ONLY {f AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, New or Renewal. 








Reward No. 42DS—What could be more appropriate for your home where 
you want happiness to dwell than a set of these very pretty dishes? Any 
housewife will be delighted with these splendid dishes which you can obtain 
free of expense, The pieces included are: 

Six 934 in. Dinner Plates Six Butters 

Six 6% in. Pie Plates One Cream Pitcher 

Six Cups One Sugar Bowl and Cover 

Six Saucers (2 pieces) 

Six Desert Dishes One 12% inch Meat Platter 

One Pickle Dish One 8/4 in. Round Vegetable Qish 
If preferred you may have instead of the Bluebird pattern either a Medallion 
design or an Apple Blossom design, or your initial stamped one inch high in a 
charming pink and green design. 

Your only expense is express charges. We will even prepay the express if 
you send 2 additional subscriptions. The dishes are shipped from Ohio and 
when packed weigh 35 pounds. We guarantee safe delivery and complete 
satisfaction. If you should not care to get 11 subscriptions we will send the 
dishes express collect for only 5 subscriptions and an extra $3.00. Mention 
your choice of design. 
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This Big Beautiful 
Walking & Sleeping Doll 


Given Free for Only 3 Yearly 
Subscriptions 





Premium No. 1. We will make 
you a present of this beautiful 
walking and sleeping doll if you do 
us a little favor. Simply tell three 
of your neighbors how well your 
family likes American Agricultur- 
ist and get each to pay you $1.00 
for a year’s subscription. Then 
send us the $3.00 together with the 
3 subscriptions and ask for your 
Gift Doll. By holding this remark. 
able doll by the shoulders it can be 
made to walk almost as if it were 
human. Then too, it has eyes that 
open and shut, and both of these 
patented features are guaranteed 
not to get out of order. The doll 
is made of a special composition 
that makes it indestructible so that 
it will stand the hardest kind of 
usage. It has an attractive wig, 
body stuffed with cork, a styli 
dress and patent leather pumps, 
Doll is 14 inches high. Remember 
one of these dolls will be sent free, 
postpaid, as a reward for your 
sending us only 3 new or renewal 
subscriptions at $1.00 each or for 
2 subscriptions and 50 cents extra. 
Your own renewed counts.as one 
of the subscriptions uired. 














Send for Large Reward List—Free 





























Little Daisy Air Rifle 

Postpaid for 2 Subscriptions 

Reward No. 20. The 
name of this air rifle 
describes it in a way— 
it is such a “little 
daisy.” All the metal 
on it is shining nickel 
plated steel, while its 
stock of smooth black 
walnut makes one long 
to snuggle it to his 
shoulder. It weighs 
over a pound, is 29 
inches long, and shoots 
a single “air rifle” 
shot at a time. The 
shot is loaded through 
the muzzle (or mouth) 
of the gun. One of the 
many “daisy” things 
about this rifle is that 
it so strongly and sim- 
ply made that it will 
not get out of order 
unless badly abused. 
With its open front 
and rear peep-sights to 
aid him it can help its 
owner to became a good marks- 
man. No money is necessary to get 
this. Simply send 2 new or renewal 








Simplex Portable 
Typewriter 


Given"For,Only*3-Subscriptions 








Just the typewriter for the youngsters to have a lot of fun with, hardly any 
toy gives more genuine joy than one that will print letters. The one we offer 
is very light, easily learned and manipulated and has all the necessary parts, 
simplified. It measures about 834% 41% inches. With it any child can .write 
letters or keep school records neat and shipshape. This typewriter will please 
beyond words, every’ boy and girl, Remember this dandy typewriter will be 








yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


sent you, free, postpaid for only 3 subscriptions at $1.00 each. 











Boys! This 22 Calibre 
Hamilton Rifle 


Given for only 6 American 
Agriculturist Subscriptions 


This is the Hamilton 
Model No. 27, Take 
Down, 22 Calibre Rifle. 
Boys, this rifle will 
make every other boy 
ou know anxious to 
ve one too. Just read 
the detailed description 
of this beauty of a 
tifle: Hammer action, 
automatic ejector, solid 
breech block; 16-in. tip- 
up bronze round bar- 
rel tapered and rifled, 
with a built up blued 
steel jacket, making it 
strong, durable and ac- 
curate; fitted with knife 
front and open rear ad- 
justable sight; blue 
trimmings, blued steel 
butt plate, all working 
parts of steel, length 30 
ins. This shoots short 
and long 22 cartridges, 
rim frre, has stained 
walnut stock and,fore-end. Weight 
about 2%4 pounds. This dandy rifle 
will be sent free, postpaid, for only 
6 yearly subscriptions at $1.00 
each. Reward 1214. 




















This Magnificent Self-Filling Fountain Pen With 14 Karat Gold Point, Given Away for Two Subscriptions 


Reward 3, This non-leakable fountain pen will prove a real joy to those who dislike filling a fountain pen in the old way. You can fill this 
fountain pen in an instant without soiling your fingers, simply by placing the point in a bottle of ink and pressing the inner bulb. This fountain 
pen is made of the best hand turned rubber and has a solid gold point, guaranteed 14-karat gold and tipped with hard iridium.The feeding device 
is perfect in every way. This is reward No. 3 and will be given Free for 2 Yearly Subscriptions at $1.0C each. Sent t 


id. 
Requests for rewards and for reward catalogs should be sent to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., Hew York 


‘ 





